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CuarpTeR XXI. | 
THE FIRST EVENING AT RUFFORD HALL. 


_. phaeton arrived the first, the driver having been especially 

told by Arabella that he need not delay on the road for the 
other carriage. She had calculated that she might make her entrance 
with better effect alone with her mother than in company with 
Morton and the Senator. It would have been worth the while of 
anyone who had witnessed her troubles on that morning to watch 
the bland serenity and happy ease with which she entered the room. 
Her mother was fond of a prominent place but was quite contented 
on this occasion to play a second fiddle for her daughter. She had 
seen at a glance that Rufford Hall was a delightful house. Oh,—if it 
might become the home of her child and her grandchildren,—and pos- 
sibly a retreat for herself! Arabella was certainly very handsome at 
this moment. Never did she look better than when got up with care 
for travelling, especially as seen by an evening light. Her slow 
motions were adapted to heavy wraps, and however she might procure 
her large sealskin jacket she graced it well when she had it. Lord 
Rufford came to the door to meet them and immediately introduced 
them to his sister. There were six or seven people in the room, 
mostly ladies, and tea was offered to the new-comers. Lady 
Penwether was largely made, like her brother; but was a languidly 
lovely woman, not altogether unlike Arabella herself in her figure 
and movements, but with a more expressive face, with less colour, and 
much more positive assurance of high breeding. Lady Penwether 
was said to be haughty, but it was admitted by all people that when 


Lady Penwether had said a thing or had done a thing, it might be 
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taken for granted that the way in which she had done or said that 
thing was the right way. The only other gentleman there was 
Major Caneback, who had just come in from hunting with some 
distant pack and who had been brought into the room by Lord 
Rufford that he might give some account of the doings of the day. 
According to Caneback they had been talking in the Brake country 
about nothing but Goarly and the enormities which had been per- 
petrated in the U.R.U. “By the bye, Miss Trefoil,” said Lord 
Rufford, “ what have you done with your Senator ?” 

“ He’s on the road, Lord Rufford, examining English institutions 
as he comes along. He'll be here by midnight.” 

“Tmagine the man coming to me and telling me that he was a 
friend of Goarly’s. I rather liked him for it. There was a thorough 
pluck about it. They say he’s going to find all the money.” 

“T thought Mr. Scrobby was to do that,” said Lady Penwether. 

“Mr. Scrobby will not have the slightest objection to have that 
part of the work done for him. If all we hear is true Miss Trefoil’s 
Senator may have to defend both Scrobby and Goarly.” 

“ My Senator as you call him will be quite up to the occasion.” 

“You knew him in America, Miss Trefoil?” asked Lady Pen- 
wether. 

“Oh yes. We used to meet him and Mrs. Gotobed everywhere. 
But we didn’t exactly bring him over with us ;—though our party 
down to Bragton was made up in Washington,” she added feeling 
that she might in this way account in some degree for her own pre- 
sence in John Morton’s house. ‘It was mamma and Mr. Morton 
arranged it all.” 

“Oh my dear, it was you and the Senator,” said Lady Augustus, 
ready for the occasion. 

“ Miss Trefoil,” said the lord, “let us have it all out at once. Are 
you taking Goarly’s part?” 

“Taking Goarly’s part !” ejaculated the Major. 

Arabella affected to give a little start, as though frightened by the 
Major’s enthusiasm. “ For heaven’s sake let us know our foes,” con- 
tinued Lord Rufford. ‘ You see the effect such an announcement has 
had upon Major Caneback. Have you made an appointment before 
dawn with Mr. Scrobby under the elms? Now I look at you I believe 
in my heart you’re a Goarlyite,—only without the Senator’s courage 
to tell me the truth beforehand.” 

“T really am very much obliged to Goarly,” said Arabella, “because 
it is so nice to have something to talk about.” 

“That's just what I think, Miss Trefoil,” declared a young lady, 
Miss Penge, who was a friend of Lady Penwether. ‘“ The gentle- 
men have so much to say about hunting which nobody can under- 
stand! But now this delightful man has scattered poison all over 
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the eountry there is something that comes home to our understand- 
ing. I declare myself a Goarlyite at once, Lord Rufford, and shall 
put myself under the Senator’s leading directly he comes.” 

During all this time not a word had been said of John Morton, the 
master of Bragton, the man to whose party these new-comers be- 
longed. Lady Augustus and Arabella clearly understood that John 
Morton was only a peg on which the invitation to them had been 
hung. The feeling that it was so grew upon them with every word 
that was spoken,—and also the conviction that he must be treated like 
a peg at Rufford. The sight of the hangings of the room, so different 
to the old-fashioned dingy curtains at Bragton, the brilliancy of the 
mirrors, all the decorations of the place, the very blaze from the big 
grate, forced upon the girl’s feelings a conviction that this was her 
proper sphere. Here she was, being made much of as a new-comer, 
and here if possible she must remain. Everything smiled on her 
with gilded dimples, and these were the smiles she valued. As the 
softness of the cushions sank into her heart, and mellow nothing- 
nesses from well-trained voices greeted her ears, and the air of wealth 
and idleness floated about her cheeks, her imagination rose within her 
and assured her that she could secure something better than Bragton. 
The cautions with which she had armed herself faded away. This,— 
this was the kind of thing for which she had been striving. As a 
girl of spirit was it not worth her while to make another effort even 
though there might be danger? Aut Cesar aut nihil, She knew 
nothing about Caesar but she had declared to herself that she would 
be Lady Rufford before the tardy wheels which brought the Senator 
and Mr. Morton had stopped at the door. The fresh party was of 
course brought into the drawing-room and tea was offered; but 
Arabella hardly spoke to them, and Lady Augustus did not speak to 
them at all, and they were shown up to their bedrooms with very 
little preliminary conversation. 

It was very hard to put Mr. Gotobed down; or it might be more 
correctly said,—as there was no effort to put him down,—that it was 
not often that he failed in coming to the surface. He took Lady Pen- 
wether out to dinner and was soon explaining to her that this little 
experiment of his in regard to Goarly was being tried simply with the 
view of examining the institutions of the country. “ We don’t 
mind it from you,” said Lady Penwether, “because you are in a 
certain degree a foreigner.” The Senator declared himself flattered 
by being regarded as a foreigner only “in a certain degree.” “ You 
see you speak our language, Mr. Gotobed, and we can’t help thinking 
you are half-English.” 

“We are two-thirds English, my lady,” said Mr. Gotobed; “ but 
then we think the other third is an improvement.” 

“Very likely.” 
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“ We have nothing so nice as this :” as he spoke he waved his right 
hand to the different corners of the room. “Such a dinner-table as I 
am sitting down to now couldn’t be fixed in all the United States 
though a man might spend three times as many dollars on it as his 
lordship does.” 

“That is very often done, I should think.” 

‘ But then as we have nothing so well done as a house like this, 
so also have we nothing so ill done as the houses of your poor 
people.” 

“Wages are higher with you, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“And public spirit, and the philanthropy of the age, and the en- 
lightenment of the people, and the institutions of the country all 
round. They are all higher.” 

“Canvas-back ducks,” said the Major, who was sitting two or three 
off on the other side. 

“Yes, Sir, we have canvas-back ducks.” 

“ Make up for a great many faults,” said the Major. 

“ Of course, Sir, when a man’s stomach rises above his intelligence 


he'll have to argue accordingly,” said the Senator. 


“Caneback, what are you going to ride to-morrow ?” asked the 
lord who saw the necessity of changing the conversation, as far at 
least as the Major was concerned. 

“Jemima ;—mare of Purefoy’s; have my neck broken, they tell 

“It’s not improbable,’ said Sir John Purefoy who was sitting 
at Lady Penwether’s left hand. ‘Nobody ever could ride her 
yet.” 

“Twas thinking of asking you to let Miss Trefoil try her,” said 
Lord Rufford. Arabella was sitting between Sir John Purefoy and the 
Major. 

“Miss Trefoil is quite welcome,” said Sir John. “It isn’t a bad 
idea. Perhaps she may carry a lady, because she has never been 
tried. I know that she objects strongly to carry a man.” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Augustus, “ you shan’t do anything of the 
kind.” And Lady Augustus pretended to be frightened. 

“Mamma, you don’t suppose Lord Rufford wants to kill me at 
once.” 

“You shall either ride her, Miss Trefoil, or my little horse Jack. 
But I warn you beforehand that as Jack is the easiest ridden horse 
in the country, and can scramble over anything, and never came 
down in his life, you won’t get any honour and glory; but on 
Jemima you might make a character that would stick to you till your 
dying day.” 

“ But if I ride Jemima that dying day might be to-morrow. I think 
I'll take Jack, Lord Rufford, and let Major Cancback have the honour. 
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Is Jack fast?” In this way the anger arising between the Senator 
and the Major was assuaged. The Senator still held his own, and,. 
before the question was settled between Jack and Jemima, had told 
the company that no Englishman knew how to ride, and that the 
only seat fit fora man on horseback was that suited for the pacing 
horses of California and Mexico. Then he assured Sir John 
Purefoy that eighty miles a day was no great journey for a pacing 
horse, with a man of fourteen stone and a saddle and accoutre- 
ments weighing four more. The Major’s countenance, when the 
Senator declared that no Englishman could ride, was a sight worth 
seeing. 

That evening, even in the drawing-room, the conversation was 
chiefly about horses and hunting, and those terrible enemies Goarly 
and Scrobby. Lady Penwether and Miss Penge who didn’t hunt 
were distantly civil to Lady Augustus of whom of course a woman 
so much in the world as Lady Penwether knew something. Lady 
Penwether had shrugged her shoulders when consulted as to theee. 
special guests and had expressed a hope that Rufford “ wasn't going to 
make a goose of himself.’ But she was fond of her brother and as 
both Lady Purefoy and Miss Penge were special friends of hers, and 
as she had also been allowed to invite a couple of Godolphin’s girls to 
whom she wished to be civil, she did as she was asked. The girl, she 
said to Miss Penge that evening, was handsome, but penniless and a 
flirt. The mother she declared to be a regular old soldier. As to 
Lady Augustus she was right; but she had perhaps failed to read 
Arabella’s character correctly. Arabella Trefoil was certainly not a flirt. 
In all the horsey conversation Arabella joined, and her low, clear, slow 
voice could be heard now and then as though she were really animated 
with the subject. At Bragton she had never once spoken as though 
any matter had interested her. During this time Morton fell into 
conversation first with Lady Purefoy and then with the two Miss 
Godolphins, and afterwards for a few minutes with Lady Penwether 
who knew that he was a county gentleman and a respectable member 
of the diplomatic profession. But during the whole evening his ear 
was intent on the notes of Arabella’s voice; and also, during the 
whole evening, her eye was watching him. She would not lose her 
chance with Lord Rufford for want of any effurt on her part. If 
aught were required from her in her present task that might be 
offensive to Mr. Morton,—anything that was peremptorily demanded 
for the effort,—she would not scruple to offend the man. But if it 
might be done without offence, so much the better. Once he came 
across the room and said a word to her as she was talking to Lord 
Rufford and the Purefoys. ‘ You are really in earnest about riding 
to-morrow.” 


“Oh dear, yes. Why shouldn’t I be in carnest ?” 
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** You are coming out yourself I hope,” said the Lord. 

“JT have no horses here of my own, but I have told that man 
Stubbings to send me something, and as I haven't been at Bragton 
for the last seven years I have nothing proper to wear. I shan't be 
called a Goarlyite I hope if I appear in trowsers.” 

“Not unless you have a basket of red herrings on your arm,” 
said Lord Rufford. Then Morton retired back to the Miss Godolphins 
finding that he had nothing more to say to Arabella. 

He was very angry,—though he hardly knew why or with whom. 
A girl when she is engaged is not supposed to talk to no one but 
her recognised lover in a mixed party of ladies and gentlemen, and 
she is especially absolved from such a duty when they chance to meet 
in the house of a comparative stranger. In such a house and among 
such people it was natural that the talk should be about hunting, and 
as the girl had accepted the loan of a horse it was natural that she 
should join in such conversation. She had never sat for a moment 
apart with Lord Rufford. It was impossible to say that she had 
flirted with the man,—and yet Morton felt that he was neglected, and 
felt also that he was ouly there because this pleasure-seeking young 
Lord had liked to have in his house the handsome girl whom he, 
Morton, intended to marry. He felt thoroughly ashamed of being 
there as it were in the train of Miss Trefoil. He was almost disposed 
to get up and declare that the girl was engaged to marry him. He 
thought that he could put an end to the engagement without breaking 
his heart ;—but if the engagement was an engagement he could not 
submit to treatment such as this, either from her or from others. 
He would see her for the last time in the country at the ball on the 
following evening,—as of course he would not be near her during the 
hunting,—and then he would make her understand that she must be 
altogether his or altogether cease to be his. And so resolving he 
went to bed, refusing to join the gentlemen in the smoking-room. 

“Oh, mamma,” Arabella said to her mother that evening, “1 do so 
wish I could break my arm to-morrow.” 

“Break your arm, my dear.” 

“Or my leg would be better. I wish I could have the courage to 
chuck myself off going over some gate. If I could be laid up here 
now with a broken limb I really think I could do it.” 


CuaprTer XXII. 


JEMIMA. 


As the meet on the next morning was in the park the party at 
Rufford Hall was able to enjoy the luxury of an easy morning 
together with the pleasures of the field. There was no getting up at 
eight o'clock, no hurry and scurry to do twenty miles and yet be in 
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time, no necessity for the tardy dressers to swallow their breakfasts 
while their more energetic companions were raving at them for com- 
promising the chances of the day by their delay. There was a 
public breakfast downstairs, at which all the hunting farmers of the 
country were to be seen, and some who only pretended to be hunting 
farmers on such occasions. But upstairs there was a private break- 
fast for the ladies and such of the gentlemen as preferred tea to 
champagne and cherry brandy. Lord Rufford was in and out of 
both rooms, making himself generally agreeable. In the public 
room there was a great deal said about Goarly, to all of which the 
Senator listened with eager ears,-—for the Senator preferred the 
public breakfast as offering another institution to his notice. “He'll 
swing on a gallows afore he’s dead,” said one energetic farmer 
who was sitting next to Mr. Gotobed,—a fat man with a round 
head, and a bullock’s neck, dressed in a black coat with breeches and 
top-boots. John Runce was not a riding man. He was too heavy 
and short-winded ;—too fond of his beer and port wine; but he was a 
hunting man all over, one who always had a fox in the springs at the 
bottom of his big meadows, one to whom it was the very breath of 
his nostrils to shake hands with the hunting gentry and to be known 
as a staunch friend to the U.R.U. A man did not live in the county 
more respected than John Runce, or who was better able to pay his 
way. ‘To his thinking an animal more injurious than Goarly to the 
best interests of civilisation could not have been produced by all the 
evil influences of the world combined. “Do you really think,” said 
the Senator calmly, “that a man should be hanged for killing a fox ?” 
John Runce, who was not very ready, turned round and stared 
at him. ‘I haven’t heard of any other harm that he has done, and 
perhaps he had some provocation for that.” Words were wanting to 
Mr. Runce, but not indignation. He collected together his plate and 
knife and fork and his two glasses and his lump of bread, and, 
looking the Senator full in the face, slowly pushed back his chair and, 
carrying his provisions with him, toddled off to the other end of the 
room. When he reached a spot where place was made for him he 
had hardly breath left to speak. ‘ Well,” he said, “I never ‘ 
He sat a minute in silence shaking his head, and continued to shake 
his head and look round upon his neighbours as he devoured his 
food. 

Upstairs there was a very cosy party who came in by degrees. 
Lady Penwether was there soon after ten with Mis3 Penge and some 
of the gentlemen, including Morton, who was the only man seen in 
that room in black. Young Hampton, who was intimate in the 
house, made his way up there and Sir John Purefoy joined the party. 
Sir John was a hunting man who lived in the county and was anold 
friend of the family. Lady Purefoy hunted also, and came in later. 
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Arabella was the last,—not from laziness, but aware that in this way 
the effect might be the best. Lord Rufford was in the room when 
she entered it and of course she addressed herself to him. ‘ Which 
is it to be, Lord Rufford, Jack or Jemima?” 

“Which ever you like.” 

“T am quite indifferent. If you'll put me on the mare I'll ride 
her,—or try.” 

“Indeed you won't,” said Lady Augustus. 

“Mamma knows nothing about it, Lord Rufford. I believe I 
could do just as well as Major Caneback.” 

“She never had a lady on her in her life,” said Sir John. 

“'Then it’s time for her to begin. But at any rate I must have 
some breakfast first.” ‘hen Lord Rufford brought her a cup of 
tea and Sir John gave her a cutlet, and she felt herself to be 
happy. She was quite content with her hat, and though her habit 
was not exactly a hunting habit, it fitted her well. Morton had 
never before seen her in a riding dress and acknowledged that it 
became her. He struggled to think of something special to say to 
her, but there was nothing. He was not at home on such an occa- 
sion. His long trowsers weighed him down, and his ordinary 
morning coat cowed him. He knew in his heart that she thought 
nothing of him as he was now. But she said a word to him,—with 
that usual smile of hers. ‘Of course, Mr. Morton, you are coming 
with us.” 

“A little way perhaps.” 

“You'll find that any horse from Stubbings can go,” said Lord 
Rufford. “I wish I could say as much of all mine.” 

“ Jack can go, I hope, Lord Rufford.” Lord Rufford nodded his 
head. “And I shall expect you to give me a lead.” To this he 
assented, though it was perhaps more than he had intended. But 
on such an occasion it is almost impossible to refuse such a request. 

At half-past eleven they were all out in the park, and Tony was 
elate as a prince having been regaled with a tumbler of champagne. 
But the great interest of the immediate moment were the frantic 
efforts made by Jemima to get rid of her rider. Once or twice Sir 
John asked the Major to give it up, but the Major swore that the 
mare was a good mare and only wanted riding. She kicked and 
squealed and backed and went round the park with him at a full 
gallop. In the park there was a rail with a ha-ha ditch, and the 
Major rode her at it in a gallop. She went through the timber, fell 
in the ditch, and then was brought up again without giving the man 
a fall. He at once put her back at the same fence, and she took it, 
almost in her stride, without touching it. ‘“ Have her like a spaniel 


before the day’s over,” said the Major, who thoroughly enjoyed these 
little encounters. 
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Among the laurels at the bottom of the park a fox was found, and 
then there was a great deal of riding about the grounds. All this was 
much enjoyed by the ladies who were on foot,—and by the Senator 
who wandered about the place alone. A gentleman’s park is not 
always the happiest place for finding a fox. The animal has usually 
many resources there and does not like to leave it. And when he 
does go away it is not always easy to get after him. But ladies in a 
carriage or on foot on such occasions have their turn of the sport. On 
this occasion it was nearly one before the fox allowed himself to be 
killed, and then he had hardly been outside the park palings. There 
was a good deal of sherry drank before the party got away and 
hunting men such as Major Caneback began to think that the day 
was to be thrown away. As they started off for Shugborough Springs, 
the little covert on John Runce’s farm which was about four miles 
from Rufford Hall, Sir John asked the Major to get on another 
animal. “You've had trouble enough with her for one day, and given her 
enough to do.” But the Major was not of that way of thinking. “ Let 
her have the day’s work,” said the Major. “Do her good. Remember 
what she’s learned.” And so they trotted off to Shugborough. 

While they were riding about the park Morton had kept near to 
Miss Trefoil. Lord Rufford, being on his own place and among his 
own trees, had had cares on his hand and been unable to devote him- 
self to the young lady. She had never for a moment looked up at her 
lover, or tried to escape from him. She had answered all his ques- 
tions, saying, however, very little, and had bided her time. The more 
gracious she was to Morton now the less ground would he have for 
complaining of her when she should leave him by and bye. As they 
were trotting along the road Lord Rufford came up and apologized. 
“T’m afraid I’ve been very inattentive, Miss Trefoil; but I daresay 
you've been in better hands.” 

“There hasn’t been much to do ;—has there ?” 

“Very little. I suppose a man isn’t responsible for having foxes 
that won’t break. Did you see the Senator? He seemed to think it 
was allright. Did you hear of John Runce ?” Then he told the story 
of John Runce, which had been told to him. 

“ What a fine old fellow! I should forgive him his rent.” 

“He is much better able to pay me double. Your Senator, Mr. 
Morton, is a very peculiar man.” 

“He is peculiar,” said Morton, “and I am sorry to say can make 
himself very disagreeable.” 

“ We might as well trot on as Shugborough is a small place, and a 
fox always goes away from it at once. John Runce knows how to 
train them better than I do.” Then they made their way on through 
the straggling horses, and John Morton, not wishing to seem to be 
afraid of his rival, remained alone. ‘‘I wish Caneback had left that 
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mare behind,” said the lord as they went. “It isn’t the country for 
her, and she is going very nastily with him. Are you fond of hunting, 
Miss Trefoil ?” 

“ Very fond of it,” said Arabella who had been out two or three 
times in her life. 

“T like a girl to ride to hounds,” said his lordship. “I don't 
think she ever looks so well.” Then Arabella determined that come 
what might she would ride to hounds. 

At Shugborough Springs a fox was found before half the field was 
up, and he broke almost as soon as he was found. “Follow me 
through the hand-gates,” said the lord, “and from the third field out 
it's fair riding. Let him have his head, and remember he hangs a 
moment as he comes to his fence. You won’t be left behind unless 
there’s something out of the way to stop us.” Arabella’s heart was 
in her mouth, but she was quite resolved. Where he went she 
would follow. As for being left behind she would not care the least 
for that if he were left behind with her. They got well away, 
having to pause a moment while the hounds came up to Tony's 
horn out of the wood. Then there was plain sailing and there 
were very few before them. ‘“ He’s one of the old sort, my lord,’ 
said Tony as he pressed on, speaking of the fox. ‘Not too near 
me, and you'll go like a bird,” said his lordship. “ He’s a nice little 
horse, isn’t he? When I’m going to be married, he'll be the first 
present I shall make her.” , 

‘* He'd tempt almost any girl,” said Arabella. 

It was wonderful how well she went, knowing so little about it as 
she did. The horse was one easily ridden, and on plain ground she 
knew what she was about in a saddle. At any rate she did not dis- 
grace herself and when they had already run some three or four 
miles Lord Rufford had nearly the best of it and she had kept with 
him. “You don’t know where you are I suppose,” he said when 
they came to a check. 

“And I don't in the least care, if they’d only go on,” said she 
eagerly. 

“ We're back at Rufford Park. We've left the road nearly a mile 
to our left, but there we are. Those trees are the park.” 

“* But must we stop there ?’ 

“ That's as the fox may choose to behave. We shan’t stop unless 
he does. Then young Hampton came up, declaring that there was 
the very mischief going on between Major Caneback and Jemima. 
According to Hampton’s account, the Major had been down three or 
four times, but was determined to break either the mare's neck or her 
spirit. He had been considerably hurt, so Hampton said, in one 
shoulder, but had insisted on riding on. ‘ That's the worst of him,” 
said Lord Rufford. “ He never knows when to give up.” 
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Then the hounds were again on the scent and were running very 
fast towards the park. ‘That's a nasty ditch before us,” said the 
lord. Come down a little to the left. The hounds are heading that 
way, and there’s a gate.” Young Hampton in the meantime was 
going straight for the fence. 

“T’mm not afraid,” said Arabella. 

“Very well. Give him his head and he'll do it.” 

Just at that moment there was a noise behind them and the Major 
on Jemima rushed up. She was covered with foam and he with ditt, 
and her sides were sliced with the spur. His hat was crushed, and he 
was riding almost altogether with his right hand. He came close to 
Arabella and she could see the rage in his face as the animal rushed 
on with her head almost between her knees. “He'll have another 
fall there,” said Lord Rufford. 

Hampton who had passed them was the first over the fence, and 
the other three all took it abreast. The Major was to the right, the 
lord to the left and the girl between them. The mare’s head was 
perhaps the first. She rushed at the fence, made no leap at all, and 
of course went headlong into the ditch. The Major still stuck to her 
though two or three voices implored him to get off. He afterwards 
declared that he had not strength to lift himself out of the saddle. 
The mare lay for a moment ;—then blundered out, rolled over him, 
jumped on to her feet, and lunging out kicked her rider on the head 
as he was rising. Then she went away and afterwards jumped the 
palings into Rufford Park. That evening she was shot. 

The man when kicked had fallen back close under the feet of Miss 
Trefoil’s horse. She screamed and half-fainting, fell also ;—but fell 
without hurting herself. Lord Rufford of course stopped, as did also 
Mr. Hampton and one of the whips,—with several others in the course 
of a minute or two. The Major was senseless,—but they who ander- 
stood what they were looking at were afraid that the case was very 
bad. He was picked up and put on a door and within half an hour 
was on his bed in Rufford Hall. But he did not speak for some 
hours and before six o'clock that evening the doctor from Rufford 
had declared that he had mounted his last horse and ridden his last 
hunt! 

“Oh Lord Rufford,” said Arabella, ‘I shall never recover that. I 
heard the horse's feet against his head.” Lord Rufford shuddered and 
put his hand round her waist to support her. At that time they were 
standing on the ground. “ Don’t mind me if you can do any good to 
him.” But there was nothing that Lord Rufford could do as four 
men were carrying the Major on a shutter. So he and Arabella 
returned together, and when she got off her horse she was only able 
to throw herself into his arms. 
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Cuapter XXIII. 


POOR CANEBACK. 


A cLoserR intimacy will occasionally be created by some accident, 
some fortuitous circumstance, than weeks of ordinary intercourse will 
produce. Walk down Bond Street in a hailstorm of peculiar severity 
and you may make a friend of the first person you meet, whereas you 
would be held to have committed an affront were you to speak to the 
same person in the same place on a fine day. You shall travel 
smoothly to York with a lady and she will look as though she would 
call the guard at once were you so much as to suggest that it were a 
fine day; but if you are lucky enough to break a wheel before you 
get to Darlington, she will have told you all her history and shared 
your sherry by the time you have reached that town. Arabella was 
very much shocked by the dreadful accident she had seen. Her 
nerves had suffered, though it may be doubted whether her heart had 
been affected much. But she was quite conscious when she reached 
her room that the poor Major’s misfortune, happening as it had done 
just beneath her horse’s feet, had been a godsend to her. For a 
moment the young lord’s arm had been round her waist and her 
head had been upon his shoulder. And again when she had slipped 
from her saddle she had felt his embrace. His fervour to her had 
been simply the uncontrolled expression of his feeling at the moment,— 
as one man squeezes another tightly by the hand in any crisis of 
sudden impulse. She knew this;—but she knew also that he would 
probably revert to the intimacy which the sudden emotion had created. 
The mutual galvanic shock might be continued at the next meeting,— 
and soon. They had seen the tragedy together and it would not fail 
to be a bond of union. As she told the tragedy to her mother, she 
delicately laid aside her hat and whip and riding dress, and then 
asked whether it was not possible that they might prolong their stay 
at Rufford. “But the Gores, my dear! I put them off, you know, 
for two days only.” Then Arabella declared that she did not care a 
straw for the Gores. In such a matter as this what would it signify 
though they should quarrel with a whole generation of Gores? For 
some time she thought that she would not come down again that 
afternoon, or even that evening. It might well be that the sight of 
the accident should haye made her too ill to appear. She felt con- 
scious that in that moment and in the subsequent half hour she had 
carried herself well, and that there would be an interest about her 
were she to own herself compelled to keep her room. Were she now 
to take to her bed they could not turn her out on the following day. 
But at last her mother’s counsel put an end to that plan. Time was 
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too precious. “I think you might lose more than you'd gain,” said 
her mother. . 

Both Lord Rufford and his sister were very much disturbed as to 
what they should do on the occasion. At half-past six Lord Rufford 
was told that the Major had recovered his senses, but that the case 
was almost hopeless. Of course he saw his guest. “I’m all right,” 
said the Major. The Lord sat there by the bedside, holding the man’s 
hand for a few moments, and then got up to leave him. “ No nonsense 
about putting off,’ said the Major in a faint voice; “ beastly bosh all 
that !” 

But what was to be done? The dozen people who were in the 
house must of course sit down to dinner. And then all the neigh- 
bourhood for miles round were coming toa ball. It would be impos- 
sible to send messages to everybody. And there was the feeling too 
that the man was as yet only ill, and that his recovery was possible. 
A ball, with a dead man in one of the bedrooms, would be dreadful. 
With a dying man it was bad enough ;—but then a dying man is 
always also a living man! Lord Rufford had already telegraphed 
for a first-class surgeon from London, it having been whispered to him 
that perhaps Old Nokes from Rufford might be mistaken. The sur- 
geon could not be there till four o’clock in the morning by which 
time care would have been taken to remove the signs of the ball ;—but 
if there was reason to send for a London surgeon, then also was there 
reason for hope ;—and if there were ground for hope, then the de- 
sirability of putting off the ball was very much reduced. “ He's at 
the furthest end of the corridor,” the Lord said to his sister, “and 
won't hear a sound of the music.” 

Though the man were to die why shouldn’t the people dance ? 
Had the Major been dying three or four miles off, at the hotel at 
Rufford, there would only have been a few sad looks, a few shakings 
of the head, and the people would have danced without any flaw in 
their gaiety. Had it been known at Rufford Hall that he was lying 
at that moment in his mortal agony at Aberdeen, an exclamation or 
two,— Poor Caneback” ;—“ poor Major!”—would have been the 
extent of the wailing, and not the pressure of a lover’s hand would 
have been lightened or the note of a fiddle delayed. And nobody in 
that house really cared much for Caneback. He was not a man 
worthy of much care. He was possessed of infinite pluck, and now 
that he was dying could bear it well. But he had loved no one par- 
ticularly, had been dear to no one in these latter days of his life, had 
been of very little use in the world, and had done very little more for 
society than any other horse-trainer! But nevertheless it is a bore 
when a gentleman dies in your house,—and a worse bore when he dies 
from an accident than from an illness for which his own body may be 
supposed to be responsible. Though the gout should fly toa man’s 
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stomach in your best bedroom, the idea never strikes you that your 
burgundy has done it! But here the mare had done the mischief. 

Poor Caneback ;—and poor Lord Rufford! The Major was quite 
certain that it wa’ all over with him. He had broken so many of his 
bones and had his head so often cracked that he understood his own 
anatomy pretty well. There he lay quiet and composed, sipping 
small modicums of brandy and water, and taking his outlook into such 
transtygian world as he had fashioned for himself in his dull imagina- 
tion. If he had misgivings, he shewed them to no bystander. If he 
thought then that he might have done better with his energies than 
devote them to dangerous horses, he never said so. His voice was 
weak but it never quailed ; and the only regret he expressed was that 
he had not changed the bit in Jemima’s mouth. Lord Rufford’s posi- 
tion was made worse by an expression from Sir John Purefoy that the 
party ought to be put off. Sir John was in a measure responsible for 
what his mare had done, and was in a wretched state. “If it could 
possibly affect the poor fellow I would do it,” said Lord Rufford. 
“ But it would create very great inconvenience and disappointment. 
I have to think of other people.” “Then I shall send my wife home,” 
said Sir John. And Lady Purefoy was sent home. Sir John himself 
of course could not leave the house while the man was alive. Before 
they all sat down to dinner the Major was declared to be a little 
stronger. That settled the question and the ball was not put off. 

The ladies came down to dinner in a melancholy guise. They 
were not fully dressed for the evening and were of course inclined 
to be silent and sad. Before Lord Rufford came in Arabella managed 
to get herself on to the sofa next to Lady Penwether, and then to 
undergo some little hysterical manifestation, “Oh Lady Penwether ; 
if you had seen it ;—and heard it !” 

“JT am very glad that I was spared anything so horrible.” 

“ And the man’s face as he passed me going to the leap! It 
will haunt me to my dying day!” Then she shivered, and gurgled 
in her throat, and turning suddenly round, hid her face on the elbow 
of the couch. 

“T’ve been afraid all the afternoon that she would be ill,” whis- 
pered Lady Augustus to Miss Penge. “She is so susceptible!” 

When Lord Rufford came into the room Arabella at once got up 
and accosted him with a whisper. Either he took her or she took 
him into a distant part of the room where they conversed apart for 
five minutes. And he, as he told her how things were going and 
what was being done, bent over her and whispered also. “ What 
good would it do? you know ?” she said with affected intimacy as he 
spoke of his difficulty about the ball. “ One would do anything if one 
could be of service,—but that would do nothing.” She felt completely 
that her presence at the accident had given her a right to have 
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peculiar conversations and to be consulted about everything. Of 
course she was very sorry for Major Caneback. But as it had been 
ordained that Major Caneback was to have his head split in two by 
a kick from a horse, and that Lord Rufford was to be there to see 
it, how great had been the blessing which had brought her to the 
spot at the same time ! 

Everybody there saw the intimacy and most of them understood 
the way in which it was being used. “That girl is very clever, 
Rufford,” his sister whispered to him before dinner. “She is very 
much excited rather than clever just at present,” he answered ;—upon 
which Lady Penwether shook her head. Miss Penge whispered to 
Miss Godolphin that Miss Trefoil was making the most of it, and 
Mr. Morton, who had come into the room while the conversation 
apart was going on had certainly been of the same opinion. 

She had seated herself in an arm-chair away from the others after 
that conversation was over and as she sat there Morton came up to 
her. He had been so little intimate with the members of the party 
assembled and had found himself so much alone, that he had only 
lately heard the story about Major Caneback and had now only: heard 
it imperfectly. But he did see that an absolute intimacy had been 
effected where two days before there had only been a slight acquaint- 
ance; and he believed that this sudden rush had been in some way 
due to the accident of which he had been told. ‘“ You know what 
has happened ?” he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Morton; do not talk to me about it.” 

“Were you not speaking of it to Lord Rufford ?” 

“Of course I was. We were together.” 

“Did you see it?” Then she shuddered, put her handkerchief 
up to her eyes, and turned her face away. “And yet the ball is to 
go on ?” he asked. 

“ Pray, pray, do not dwell on it,—unless you wish to force me back 
to’ my room. When I left it I felt that I was’ attempting to do too 
much.” This might have been all very well thad she not been so 
manifestly able to talk to Lord Rufford on the same subject. If there 
is any young man to whom a girl should be able to speak when she 
is in a state of violent emotion, it is the young"man to whom rhe is 
engaged. So at least thought Mr. John Morton. 

Then dinner was announced and the dinner certainly was sombre 
enough. A dinner before a ball in the country never is very much 
of adinner. The ladies know that there is work before them and 
keep themselves for the greater occasion. Lady Purefoy had gone, 
and Lady Penwether was not very happy in the prospects for the 
evening. Neither Miss Penge nor either of the two Miss Godolphins 
had entertained personal hopes in regard to Lord Rufford, but never- 
theless they took badly the great favour shown to Arabella. Lady 

. 
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Augustus did not get on particularly well with any of the other ladies, 
—and there seemed during the dinner to be an air of unhappiness 
over them all. They retired as soon as it was possible, and then 
Arabella at once went up to her bedroom. 

“ Mr. Nokes says he is a little stronger, my,Lord,” said the butler 
coming into the room. Mr. Nokes had gone home and had returned 
again. 

“He might pull through yet,” said Mr. Hampton. Lord Rufford 
shook his head. Then Mr. Gotobed told a wonderful story of an 
American who had had his brains knocked almost out of his head and 
had sat in Congress afterwards. “ He was the finest horseman I ever 
saw on a horse,” said Hampton. 

“A little too much temper,” said Captain Battersby who was a 
very old friend of the Major. 

“T’d give a good deal that that mare had never been brought to 
my stables,” said Lord Rufford. “Purefoy will never get over it, and 
I shan’t forget it in a hurry.” Sir John at this time was upstairs 
with the sufferer. Even while drinking their wine they could not 
keep themselves from the subject, and were convivial in a cadaverous 
fashion. 


CuapTer XXIV. 
THE BALL. 


Txx people came of course, but not in such numbers as had been 
expected. Many of those in Rufford had heard of the accident, and 
having been made acquainted with Nokes’s report, stayed away. 
Everybody was told that supper would be on the table at twelve, and 
that it was generally understood that the house was to be cleared by 
two. Nokes seemed to think that the sufferer would live at least till 
the morrow, and it was ascertained to a certainty that the music 
could not affect him. It was agreed among the party in the house, 
that the ladies staying there should stand up for the first dance or 
two, as otherwise the strangers would be discouraged and the whole 
thing would be a failure. This request was made by Lady Penwether 
because Miss Penge had said that she thought it impossible for her to 
dance. Poor Miss Penge, who was generally regarded as a brilliant 
young woman, had been a good deal eclipsed by Arabella and had seen 
the necessity of striking out some line for herself. Then Arabella had 
whispered a few words to Lord Rufford, and the lord had whispered a 
few words to his sister, and Lady Penwether had explained what was 
to be done to the ladies around. Lady Augustus nodded her head 
and said that it was all right. The other ladies of course agreed, 
and partners were selected within the house party. Lord Rufford 


stood up with Arabella and John Morton with Lady Penwether. Mr. 
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Gotobed selected Miss Penge, and Hampton and Battersby the two 
Miss Godolphins. They all took their places with a lugubrious but 
business-like air, as aware that they were sacrificing themselves in the 
performance of asad duty. But Morton was not allowed to dance 
in the same quadrille with the lady of his affections. Lady Pen- 
wether explained to him that she and her brother had better divide 
themselves,—for the good of the company generally,—and therefore 
he and Arabella were also divided. 

A rumour had reached Lady Penwether of the truth in regard to 
their guests from Bragton. Mr. Gotobed had whispered to her that 
he had understood that they certainly were engaged ; and even before 
that the names of the two lovers had been wafted to her ears from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Both John Morton and Lady Augustus 
were “ somebodies,” and Lady Penwether generally knew what there 
was to be known of anybody who was anybody. But it was quite 
clear to her,—more so even than to poor John Morton,—that the 
lady was conducting herself now as though she were fettered by no 
bonds, and it seemed to Lady Penwether also that the lady was 
very anxious to contract other bonds. She knew her brother well. 
He was always in love with somebody; but as he had hitherto failed 
of success where marriage was desirable, so had he avoided disaster 
when it was not. He was one of those men who are generally sup- 
posed to be averse to matrimony. Lady Penwether and some other 
relatives were anxious that he should take a wife ;—but his sister was 
by no means anxious that he should take such a one as Arabella 
Trefoil. Therefore she thought that she might judiciously ask Mr. 
Morton a few questions. ‘I believe you knew the Trefoils in Wash- 
ington?” she said. Morton acknowledged that he had seen much of 
them there. ‘She is very handsome certainly.” 

“ I think so.” 

“ And rides well I suppose.” 

“T don’t know. I never heard much of her riding.” 

“ Has she been staying long at Bragton?” 

“ Just a week.” 

“ Do you know Lord Augustus?” Morton said that he did not 
know Lord Augustus and then answered sundry other questions 
of the same nature in the same uncommunicative way. Though 
he had once or twice almost fancied that he would like to pro- 
claim aloud that the girl was engaged to him, yet he did not 
like to have the fact pumped out of him. And if she were such a 
girl as she now appeared to be, might it not be better for him to let 
her go? Surely her conduct here at Rufford Hall was opportunity 
enough. No doubt she was handsome. No doubt he loved her,—after 
his fashion of loving. But to lose her now would not break his heart, 


whereas to lose her after he was married to her, would, he knew well, 
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bring him to the very ground. He would ask her a question or two 
this very night, and then come to some resolution. With such 
thoughts as these crossing his mind he certainly was not going to 
proclaim his engagement to Lady Penwether. But Lady Penwether 
was a determined woman. Her smile, when she condescended to smile, 
was very sweet,—lighting up her whole face and flattering for the 
moment the person on whom it shone. It was as though a rose in 
emitting its perfume could confine itself to the nostrils of its one 
favoured friend. And now she smiled on Morton as she asked 
another question. “I did hear, she said, “from one of your Foreign 
Office young men that you and Miss Trefoil were very intimate.” 

“ Who was that Lady Penwether ?” 

“Ofcourse I shall mention no name. You might call out the 
poor lad and shoot him, or, worse still, have him put down to the 
bottom of his class. But I did hear it. And then, when I find her 
staying with her mother, at your house, of course I believe it to be 
true.” 

** Now she is staying at your brother’s house-—which is much the 
same thing.” 

** But I am here.” 

“ And my grandmother is at Bragton.” 

“ That puts me in mind, Mr. Morton. I am so sorry that we did 
not know it, so that we might have asked her.” 

“ She never goes out anywhere, Lady Penwether.” 

“ And there is nothing then in the report that I heard ?” 

Morton paused a moment before he answered, and during that 
moment collected his diplomatic resources. He was not a weak man, 
who could be made to tell anything by the wiles of a pretty woman. 
“ T think ” he said, “ that when people have anything of that kind 
which they wish to be known, they declare it.” 

“I beg your pardon. I did not mean to unravel a secret.” 

“ There are secrets, Lady Penwether, which people do like to un- 
ravel, but which the owners of them sometimes won’t abandon.” 
Then there was nothing more said on the subject. Lady Penwether 
did not smile again, and left him, to go about the room on her business 
as hostess, as soon as the dance was over. But she was sure that they 
were engaged. 

In the meantime, the conversation between Lord Rufford and 
Arabella was very different in its tone, though on the same subject. 
He was certainly very much struck with her, not probably ever wait- 
ing to declare to himself that she was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen in his life, but still feeling towards her an attraction 
which for the time was strong. A very clever girl would frighten 
him ; a very horsey girl would disgust him ; a very quiet girl would 


bore him; or a very noisy girl annoy him. With a shy girl he 
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could never be at his ease, not enjoying the labour of overcoming 
such a barrier; and yet he liked to be able to feel that any female 
intimacy which he admitted was due to his own choice and not 
to that of the young woman. Arabella Trefvil was not very clever, 
but she had given all her mind to this peculiar phase of life, and, 
to use a common phrase, knew what she was about. She was quite 
alive to the fact that different men require different manners in a young 
woman ; and as she had adapted herself to Mr. Morton at Washing- 
ton, so could she at Rufford adapt herself to Lord Rufford. At the 
present moment the lord was in love with her as much as he was 
wont to be in love. “Doesn't it seem an immense time since 
we came here yesterday,” she said to him. “There has been so 
much done.” 

“There has been a great misfortune.” 

“T suppose that is it. Only for that how very very pleasant it 
would have been !” 

*‘ Yes, indeed. It was a nice run, and that little horse carried you 
charmingly. I wish I could see you ride him again.” She shook her 
head as she looked up into his face. ‘ Why do you shake your head ?” 

“ Because I am afraid there is no possible chance of such happiness. 
We are going to such a dull house tomorrow! And then to so many 
dull houses afterwards.” 

“I don’t know why you shouldn’t come back and have another day 
or two ;—when all this sadness has gone by.” 

* Don’t talk about it, Lord Rufford.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“T never like to talk about about any pleasure because it always 
vanishes as soon as it has come ;—and when it has been real pleasure 
it never comes back again. I don’t think I ever enjoyed anything so 
much as our ride this morning,—till that tragedy came.” 

* Poor Caneback !” 

“TI suppose there is no hope?” He shook his head. “And we 
must go on to those Gores tomorrow without knowing anything 
about it. I wonder whether you could send me a line.” 

“Of course I can, and I will.” Then he asked her a question 
looking into her face. “ You are not going back to Bragton ?” 

“Oh dear, no.” 

** Was Bragton dull ?” 

“ Awfully dull ;—frightfully dull.” 

“You know what they say ?” 

“What who say, Lord Rufford? People say anything,—the more 
ill-natured the better they like it, I think.” 

“Have you not heard what they say about you and Mr. 
Morton ?” 

“ Just because mamma made a promise when in Washington to go 
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to Bragton with that Mr. Gotobed. Don’t you find they marry you 
to everybody ?” 

“They have married me to a good many people. Perhaps they'll 
marry me to you to-morrow. That would not be so bad.” 

‘Oh, Lord Rufford! Nobody has ever condemned you to anything 
so terrible as that.” 

“There was no truth in it then, Miss Trefoil ?” 

“None at all, Lord Rufford. Only I don’t know why you should 
ask me.” 

“Well ;—I don’t know. A man likes sometimes to be sure how the 
land lies. Mr. Morton looks so cross that I thought that perhaps 
the very fact of my dancing with you might be an offence.” 

“Is he cross ?” 

“You know him better than Ido. Perhaps it’s his nature. Now 
I must do one other dance with a native and then my work will be 
over.” 

“That isn’t very civil, Lord Rufford.” 

“Tf you do not know what I meant, you’re not the girl I take you 
to be.” Then as she walked with him back ont of the ball-room into 
the drawing-room she assured him that she did know what he meant, 
and that therefore she was the girl he took her to be. 

She had determined that she would not dance again and had 
resolyed to herd with the other ladies of the house,—waiting for any 
opportunity that chance might give her for having a last word with 
Lord Rufford before they parted for the night,—when Morton came up 
to her and demanded rather than asked that she would stand up with 
him for a quadrille. ‘ We settled it all among ourselves, you know,” 
she said. “ We were to dance only once, just to set the people off.” 
He still persisted, but she still refused alleging that she was bound 
by the general compact, and though he was very urgent she would not 
yield. “I wonder how you can ask me,” she said. “ You don’t sup- 
pose that after what has occurred I can have any pleasure in dancing.” 
Upon this he asked her to take a turn with him through the rooms, 
and to that she found herself compelled to assent. ‘Then he spoke 
out to her. ‘ Arabella,” he said, “I am not quite content with what 
has been going on since we came to this house.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“Nor, indeed, have I been made very happy by all that has 
occurred since your mother and you did me the honour of coming t 
Bragton.” 

“‘T must acknowledge you haven’t seemed to be very happy, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“T don’t want to distress you ;—and as far as possible I_wish to 
avoid distressing myself. If it is your wish that our engagement 
should be over, I will endeavour to bear it. If it is to be continued, 

—I expect that your manner to me should be altered.” 
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“What am I to say ?” 

“Say what you feel.” 

“T feel that I can’t alter my manner, as you call it.” 

“ You do wish the engagement to be over then?” 

“JT did not say so. The truth is, Mr. Morton, that there is some 
trouble about the lawyers.” 

“Why do you always call me Mr. Morton ?” 

“ Because I am aware how probable it is that all this may come to 
nothing. I can’t walk out of the house and marry you as the cook- 
maid does the gardener. I’ve got to wait till I’m told that everything 
is settled ; and at present I’m told that things are not settled because 
you won't agree.” 

“T’ll leave it to anybody to say whether I’ve been unreasonable.” 

“T won’t go into that. I haven’t meddled with it, and I don’t 
know anything about it. But until it is all settled as a matter of 
course there must be some little distance between us. It’s the 
commonest thing in the world, I should say.” 

“ What is to be the end of it ?” 

“T donot know. If you think yourself injured you can back out 
of it at once. I’ve nothing more to say about it.” 

“ And you think I can like the way you're going on here ?” 

“Tf you're jealous, Mr. Morton, there’s an end of it. I tell you 
fairly once for all, that as long as I’m a single woman I will regulate 
my conduct as I please. You can do the same, and I shall not say a 
word to you.” Then she withdrew her arm from him, and, leaving 
him, walked across the room and joined her mother. He went off at 
once to his own room resolving that he would write to her from 
Bragton. He had made his propositions in regard to money which 
he was quite aware were as liberal as was fit. If she would now fix 
a day for their marriage, he would be a happy man. If she would 
not bring herself to do this, then he would have no alternative but to 
regard their engagement as at an end. 

At two o'clock the guests were nearly all gone. The Mejor was 
alive, and likely to live at least for some hours, and the Rufford 
people generally were glad that they had not put off the ball. Some 
of them who were staying in the house had decile gone to bed, and 
Lady Penwether, with Miss Penge at her side, was making her last 
adieux in the drawing-room. The ball-room was reached from the 
drawing-room, with a vestibule between them, and opening from this 
was a small chamber, prettily furnished but seldom used, which had 
no peculiar purpose of its own, but in which during the present 
evening many sweet words had probably been spoken. Now, at this 
jast moment, Lord Rufford and Arabella Trefoil were there alone 
together. She had just got up from a sofa, and he had taken her 
hand in his. She did not attempt to withdraw it, but stood looking 
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down upon the ground. Then he passed his arm round her waist 
and lifting her face to his held her in a close embrace from which 
she made no effort to free herself. As soon as she was released she 
hastened to the door which was all but closed, and as she opened it 
and passed through to the drawing-room said some ordinary word to 
him quite aloud in her ordinary voice. If his action had disturbed 
her she knew very well how to recover her equanimity. 


CuapTer XXY. 


THE LAST MORNING AT RUFFORD HALL. 


“ WrELL, my love?” said Lady Augustus, as soon as her daughter had 
joined her in her bedroom. On such occasions there was always a 
quarter of an hour before going to bed in which the mother and 
daughter discussed their affairs, while the two lady’s maids were 
discussing their affairs in the other room. The two maids pro- 
bably did not often quarrel, but the mother and daughter usually 
did. 

“T wish that stupid man hadn’t got himself hurt.” 

“Of course, my dear; we all wish that. But I rea!ly don’t see 
that it has stood much in your way.” 

“Yes it has. After all there is nothing like dancing, and we 
shouldn’t all have been sent to bed at two o'clock.” 

“Then it has come to nothing ?” 

“T didn’t say that at all, mamma. I think I have done uncom- 
monly well. Indeed I know I have. But then if everything had 
not been upset, I might have done so much better.” 

“What have you done?” asked Lady Augustus, timidly. She 
knew perfectly well that her daughter would tell her nothing, and 
yet she always asked these questions and was always angry when 
no information was given to her. Any young woman would have 
found it very hard to give the information needed. ‘“ When we 
were alone he sat for five minutes with his arm round my waist, 
and then he kissed me. He didn’t say much, but then I knew 
perfectly well that he would be on his guard uot to commit him- 
self by words. But I’ve got him to promise that he'll write to me, 
and of course I’ll answer in such a way that he must write again. 
I know he'll want to see me, and I think I can go very near doing it. 
But he’s an old stager and knows what he’s about; and of course 
there'll be ever so many people to tell him I’m not the sort of girl he 
ought to marry. He'll hear about Colonel de B , and Sir C. 
D , and Lord E. F , and there are ever so many chances 











against me. But I’ve made up my mind to try it. It’s taking the 
long odds. I can hardly expect to win, but if I do pull it off I’m 
made for ever!” A daughter can hardly say all that to her mother. 
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Even Arabella Trefoil could not say it to her mother,—or, at any rate, 
she would not. ‘“ What a question that is to ask, mamma ?” she did 
say tossing her head. 

“Well, my dear, unless you tell me something how can I help 
you?” 

“T don’t know that I want you to help me,—at any rate not in that 
way.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Oh, mamma, you are so odd.” 

“ Has he said anything ?” 

“Yes, he has. He said he liked dry champagne and that he never 
ate supper.” 

“If you won't tell me how things are going you may fight your 
own battles by yourself.” 

“ That’s just what I must do. Nobody else can fight my battles 
for me.” 

“What are you going to do about Mr. Morton ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T saw him talking to you and looking as black as thunder.” 

“ He always looks as black as thunder.” 

“Ts that to be all off? I insist upon having an answer to that 
question.” 

“T believe you fancy, mamma, that a lot of men can be played like 
a parcel of chessmen and that as soon as a knight is knocked on the 
head you can take him up and put him into the box and have done 
with him.” 

“You haven’t done with Mr. Morton then ?” 

“Poor Mr. Morton! I do feel he is badly used because he is so 
honest. I sometimes wish that I could afford to be honest too and 
to tell somebody the downright truth. I should like to tell him the 
truth and I almost think I will. ‘My dear fellow, I did for a time 
think I couldn’t do better, and I’m not at all sure now that I can. 
But then you are so very dull, and I’m not certain that I should care 
to be Queen of the English society at the Court of the Emperor of 
Morocco! But if you'll wait for another six months, I shall be able 
to tell you.’ That's what I should have to say to him.” 

“ Who is talking nonsense now, Arabella?” 

“Tam not. But I shan’t say it. And now, mamma, I'll tell you 
what we must do.” 

“You must tell me why also ?” 

“T can do nothing of the kind. He knows the Duke.” The Duke 
with the Trefoils always meant the Duke of Mayfair who was Ara- 
bella’s ducal uncle. 

“Tntimately ?” 

“ Well ;—enough to go there. There is to be a great shooting at 
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Mistletoe,”—Mistletoe was the Duke’s place,—“in January. I got 
that from him, and he can go if he likes. He won't go as it is; but 
if I tell him I’m to be there, I think he will.” 

“ What did you tell him ?” 

“ Well ;—I told him a tarradiddle of course. I made him under- 
stand that I could be there if I pleased, and he thinks that I mean to 
be there if he goes.” 

‘** But I’m sure the Duchess won’t have me again.” 

“She might let me come.” 

“ And what am I to do?” 

“You could go to Brighton with Miss De Groat ;—or what does it 
matter for a fortnight? You'll get the advantage when it’s done. It’s 
as well to have the truth out at once, mamma,—I cannot carry on if 
I’m always to be stuck close to your apron-strings. There are so 
many people won’t have you.” 

“ Arabella, I do think you are the most ungrateful, hard-hearted 
creature that ever lived.” 

“ Very well; I don’t know what I have to be grateful about and I 
need to be hard-hearted. Of course I am hard-hearted. The thing 
will be to get papa to see his brother.” 

‘Your papa!” 

“ Yes ;—that’s what I mean to try. The Duke of course would 
like me to marry Lord Rufford. Do you think that if I were at home 
here it wouldn’t make Mistletoe a very different sort of place for you? 
The Duke does like papa in a sort of way, and he’s civil enough to 
me when I’m there. He never did like you.” 

“ Everybody is so fond of you! It was what you did when young 
Stranorlar was there which made the Duchess almost turn us out of 
the house.” 

“ What's the good of your saying that, mamma? If you go on like 
that I'll separate myself from you and throw myself on papa ?” 

“Your father wouldn’t lift his little finger for you.” 

“T'll try at any rate. Will you consent to my going there without 
you if I can manage it ?” 

“ What did Lord Rufford say?” Arabella here made a grimace. 


“ You can tell me something. What are the lawyers to say to Mr. 
Morton’s people ?” 


“ Whatever they like.” 

“Tf they come to arrangements do you mean to marry him ?” 

“Not for the next two months certainly. I shan’t see him again 
now heaven knows when. He'll write no doubt,—one of his awfully 
sensible letters, and I shall take my time about answering him. I 
can stretch it out for two months. IfI’m to do any good with this 
man it will be all arranged before that time. If the Duke could 
really be made to believe that Lord Rufford was in earnest I’m 
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sure he'd have me there. As to her, she always does what he tells 
her.” 

“ He is going to write to you ?” 

“T told you that before, mamma. What is the good of asking a lot 
of questions ? You know now what my plan is and if you won't help 
me, I must carry it out alone. And, remember, I don’t want to start 
tomorrow till after Morton and that American have gone. Then 
without a kiss or wishing her mother good night she went off to her 
own room. 

The next morning at about nine Arabella heard from her maid 
that the Major was still alive but senseless. The London surgeon 
had been there and had declared it to be possible that the patient should 
live,—but barely possible. At ten they were all at breakfast, and 
the carriage from Bragton was already at the door to take back Mr. 
Morton and his American friend. Lady Augustus had been clever 
enough to arrange that she should have the phzton to take her to the 
Rufford Station a little later on in the day, and had already hinted to 
one of the servants that perhaps a cart might be sent with the luggage. 
The cart was forthcoming. Lady Augustus was very clever in arrang- 
ing her locomotion and seldom paid for much more than her railway 
tickets. 

“T had meant to say a few words to you, my lord, atout that man 
Goarly,” said the Senator, standing before the fire in the breakfast- 
room, “but this sad catastrophe has stopped me.” 

“There isn’t much to say about him, Mr. Gotobed.” 

“Perhaps not ;—only I would not wish you to think that I would 
oppose you without some cause. If the man is in the wrong accord- 
ing to law let him be proved to be so. The cost to you will be 
nothing. To him it might be of considerable importance. 

“Just so. Won't you sit down and have some breakfast. If 
Goarly ever makes himself nuisance enough it may be worth my while 
to buy him out at three times the value of his land. But he'll have 
to be a very great nuisance before I shall do that. Dillsborough 
wood is not the only fox covert in the county.” After that there was 
no more said about it; but neither did Lord Rufford understand the 
Senator nor did the Senator understand Lord Rufford. John Runce 
had a clearer conviction on his mind than either of them. Goarly 
ought to be hanged, and no American should, under any circum- 
stances be allowed to put his foot upon British soil. That was 
Runce’s idea of the matter. 

The parting between Morton and the Trefoils was very chill and 
uncomfortable. “Good bye Mr. Morton ;—we had such a pleasant 
time at Bragton!” said Lady Augustus. “I shall write to you this 
afternoon,” he whispered to Arabella as he took her hand. She 
smiled and murmured a word of adieu, but made him no reply. Then 
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they were gone and as he got into the carriage he told himself that 
in all probability he would never see her again. It might be that he 
would curtail his leave of absence and get back to Washington as 
quickly as possible. 

The Trefoils did not start for an hour after this, during which 
Arabella could hardly find an opportunity for a word in private. She 
could not quite appeal to him to walk with her in the grounds, or 
even to take a turn with her round the empty ball-room. She came 
down dressed for walking, thinking that so she might have the best 
chance of getting him for a quarter of an hour to herself, but he was 
either too wary or else the habits of his life prevented it. And in 
what she had to do it was so easy to go beyond the proper line! She 
would wish him to understand that she would like to be alone with 
him after what had passed between them on the previous evening,— 
but she must be careful not to let him imagine that she was too 
anxious. And then whatever she did she had to do with so many 
eyes upon her! And when she went, as she would do now in so short 
a time, so many hostile tongues would attack her! He had every- 
thing to protect him ;—and she had nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
help her! It was thus that she looked at it, and yet she had courage 
for the battle. Almost at the last moment she did get a word with 
him in the hall. “ How is he?” 

“Oh, better, decidedly.” 

“Tam so glad. If I could only think that he could live! Well, 
my Lord, we have to say good bye.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ You'll write me a line,—about him.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T shall be so glad to have a line from Rufford. Maddox Hall, you 
know; Stafford.” 

“T will remember.” 


“And dear old Jack. Tell me when you write what Jack has been 
doing.” Then she put out her hand and he held it. “I wonder 
whether you will ever remember——” But she did not quite know 
what to bid him remember, and therefore turned away her face and 
wiped away a tear, and then smiled as she turned it back on him. 
The carriage was at the door, and the ladies flocked into the hall, and 
then not another word could be said. 

“ That's what I call a really nice country house,” said Lady Augustus 
as she was driven away. Arabella sat back in the pheeton lost in 
thought and said nothing. “‘ Every thing so well done, and yet none 
of all that fuss that there is at Mistletoe.” She paused but still her 
daughter did not speak. “If I were beginning the world again I 
would not wish for a better establishment than that. Why can’t you 
answer me a word when I speak to you ?” 
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“ Of course it’s all very nice. What's the good of going on in that 
way? What a shame it is that a man like that should have so much 
and that a girl like me should have nothing at all. I know twice as 
much as he does, and am twice as clever, and yet I've got to treat 
him as though he were a god. He’s all very well, but what would any- 
body think of him if he were a younger brother with £300 a year.” 
This was a kind of philosophy which Lady Augustus hated. She 
threw herself back therefore in the pheton and pretended to go to ° 
sleep. 

The wheels were not out of sight of the house before the attack on 
the Trefoils began. “I had heard of Lady Augustus before” said 
Lady Penwether, “but I didn’t think that any woman could be so 
disagreeable.” 

“So vulgar,” said Miss Penge. 

“‘ Wasn’t she the daughter of an ironmonger?” asked the elder 
Miss Godolphin. 

“ The girl of course is handsome,” said Lady Penwether.” 

“ But so self-sufficient,” said Miss Godolphin. 

“ And almost as vulgar as her mother,” said Miss Penge. 

“She may be clever,” said Lady Penwether, “but I do not think I 
should ever like her.” 

“She is one of those girls whom only gentlemen like,” said Miss 
Penge. 

*“‘ And whom they don’t like very long,” said Lady Penwether. 

“ How well I understand all this,” said Lord Rufford turning to the 
younger Miss Godolphin. “It is all said for my benefit, and con- 
sidered to be necessary because I danced with the young lady last 
night.” 

“I hope you are not attributing such a motive to me,” said Miss 
Penge. 

“Or to me,” said Miss Godolphin. 

“TI look on both of you and Eleanor as all one on the present 
occasion. I am considered to be falling over a precipice, and she has 
got hold of my coat tails. Of course you wouldn’t be Christians if 
you didn’t both of you seize a foot.” 


“Looking at it in that light I certainly wish to be understood as 
holding on very fast,” said Miss Penge. 
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Morality on a Spanish Wharf. 





Anona the happiest and most interesting hours I have spent in Spain 
have been those spent with the Spanish boatmen of Cadiz harbour. 

These men form a class of their own; their families intermarry 
chiefly among themselves; they talk a patois, or dialecto, of their 
own; they are bound together by strict rules of honour; they are, 
for the most part, simple fatalists ; they are exceedingly brave ; they 
are full of wit, and their every word abounds with dry humour; and, 
like most sea-faring men, they are very tender-hearted ; asa rule, too, 
their lives, although uninfluenced by the religion of their country, are 
simple and moral. 

What makes one’s intercourse with these men so interesting and 
even instructive is, that most of them have travelled greatly and seen 
other lands, through shipping as ordinary or A. B. seamen on foreign 
vessels that leave the harbour short of hands: They have all formed 
their opinions on the character and customs of the peoples they have 
visited, these opinions being, in many cases, most original. 

Let me first of all attempt to give some idea of the appearance of 
Cadiz harbour, and the life and employments of those who live by 
ploughing its waters, for those of my readers who know nothing of— 


“Fair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea,” 
as Childe Harold has it. 


There is no place in the world more cheerful than Cadiz, from the 
brightness of its blue sea, its sky never flecked by a cloudlet passing, 
the snowy whiteness of its houses, the beauty of its squares with all 
their wealth of tropical trees and flowers. True, Madrid or Sevilla has 
more divertissements of theatre and the like, but the climate of the 
first is simply abominable, and the heat of the second in summer and 
its cold in winter simply unbearable. Neither Madrid nor Sevilla can 
be called truly healthy. But at Cadiz one breathes health at every 
step ; even to an invalid, spirits and appetite never flag at Cadiz; 
colds and coughs are unheard of ; one lives in a perpetual primavera, 
or spring. When the stranger in Cadiz tires of its tropical squares, 
of its beautiful paseos, or sea-walks, of which Las Delicias bears off 
the palm, commanding as it does a wide view of the blue ocean, he 
need only saunter down the Calle San Francisco, pass through the 
Puerta del Mar, or Sea-gate, on to the wharves, and fish and fruit 
markets, and he will find himself in a new world. 
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It is midday, we will say, and a slight Jevante, or east wind, blowing ; 
the sea is bluer than the sky; in front of him, stretching from the 
edge of the wharf to about half a mile out into the harbour, lie at an- 
chor about four hundred boats, all heaving up and down in the bright 
sunlight, and all painted of the gayest colours, red, white, yellow, blue, 
striped ; these are the passenger or smallest boats, each of which carries 
two men as crew, and has a small lateen sail; they are used to take 
passengers off to the larger vessels lying farther out to sea. Whena 
stiff levante is blowing, the noise and motion of this little painted 
flotilla form a most varied and pleasing spectacle. These little craft 
are called “totes,” and it is marvellous what an amount of sea they 
will stand. 

The other classes of boats and ships are mostly for trading purposes. 
The trade of Cadiz is of three kinds. 

First, the large French, English, and Portuguese packets which 
bring passengers and cargo, and depart with full cargoes of lead from 
the Surra, oranges from the Campo, and wine from the vineyards of 
Jerez and Port St. Mary. 

Then there are the sailing vessels from America and Russia, which 
come in ballast to load with salt from the salt-fields of San Fernando ; 
this salt is the finest in the known world for salting fish in Norway, 
Russia, Newfoundland ; the salt is nearly always stowed in bulk, and 
forms a heavy and very dangerous shifting load. 

Then, as regards larger vessels of the steamer class, there are ever 
coming and going the Havana packets, carrying mails, passengers, 
and cargo to the Havana. It is a picturesque sight sometimes, in 
crossing the harbour in the grey of early dawn, to seo two or three 
falucas, crowded with Cuban volunteers, in their light-blue checked 
shirts, shouting and hurrahing most vociferously, standing out in 
harbour for the Havana packet. These volunteers are great rascals ; 
they receive as bounty fifty dollars; spend it in debauchery in 
Cadiz; get invalided or desert, and come back; and in a few months 
change their name, get another bounty, and go off to the Havana 
again ! 

Next in order to these larger vessels come the Laoul, the Mistico, 
and Mistico de Galleta. These are large, heavy craft, built to stand 
any amount of sea, and two-masted ; they are employed in the coast- 
ing trade, bringing potatoes from Valencia, wine from Malaga, 
oranges from Seville, timber from the north of Spain. They vary in 
tonnage from forty to eighty tons. The Laoul has one mast amic- 
ships and one in the stern, and carries enormous lateen sails. The 
Mistico has two masts amidships, carrying two lateen sails, and a 
gib. 

These boats carry as crew from five to nine men and the patron, or 
captain ; the owner has always one half of the profits of the voyage ; 
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and, of the other half, the patron has two-thirds, the rest being divided 
among the sailors. 

The trade of Cadiz is fast going down; the poor boatmen can 
scarcely pick up a livelihood ; nearly all the large trading craft now 
go up the river to Sevilla. 

But still, there they are, these bronzed, clever, reckless sons of the 
harbour, always suffering from hunger and want of clothing, yet ever 
contented and warm-hearted. 

There is plenty of wit on a Cadiz wharf, plenty of deep pathos, 
plenty of fatalism, plenty of a strange kind of semi-Christian morality 
exemplified i in the sayings and doings of these men. 

Here is the boatman’s favourite proverb, one for ever on his lips : 

“ Well, but do you not consider me your friend ?” 

. Carajo ” (i.e. d—n it), “no: no hay mas amigo que Dios, y 
un duro en la bolsilla.” (There is no friend but God, and a dollar in 
pocket !) 

He has a supreme, nay, the supremest contempt for the rich and the 
outwardly religious. For himself he wears a charm, blessed by some 
priest, round his neck ; but there all outward religion ends for him. 

“Talk about rich men; caramba, man; why, they go to church, 
yes, to please their wives when they are young; but one half of 
them have very poor relations wanting for a little help, and they 
won't give it them, and thén dare to say their prayers! Carajo, los 


- ricos, Jesu, que son animales!” (Curse the rich, what brutes they 


are !) 

These two last sayings are, surely, replete with truth; indeed, is 
not the last the very echo of the Scriptural definition of “pure 
religion and undefiled ” ? 

No one must blame the boatman for his constantly having on his 
lips the word “ Jesu ” (Jesus) ; it is no more than for an Englishman 
to say ‘Good Lord,” or “Lord bless me.” Strangely enough, no 
Andalusian man or woman of the lower class will sneeze or hear 
another sneeze without saying “ Jesu,” and why, they know not; but 
to omit it, they say, is unlucky. I have fairly laughed outright, 
having sneezed in company with eight or nine peasants, to hear as 
many “Jesus” uttered, in a tone of absolute alarm. 

If you are out in a rough sea with the Cadiz boatman, he has only 
two phrases to reassure you: No hace dano, and No tenga usted 
ceuidado—that is, There is no danger, and Do not trouble yourself, 
If he says this, you may feel safe; but if he says “Una cosa muy 
fea” (an ugly look), then be sure there is mischief brewing ; when 
the Poniente, or west wind, suddenly rises, it tumbles a fearful sea 
into the bay; while the east wind, meeting the tide, also raises a 
nasty, though less dangerous, sea. 

The boatman’s greeting to a stranger, or on entering a shop or 
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stall to buy or sell, is always “ Alavado se’ Dios” (Praised be God !), 
to which the correct answer is, “ Por siempre” (For ever!) A more 
formal answer is, “ Por siempre alavado y bendito.” 

His speech is interlarded, as is that of every Andalusian, with 
oaths (which, however, have long since lost all significance and 
potency) and religious phrases. 

He says, Caramba, Curajo, Maldito ser, as oaths ; and with them 
intermingles the words Bendito Dios (Blessed be God); Dios mio, mz 
alma (My God, my soul); Santa Barbara (a great patroness among 
the seamen) ; Jesu, Jesw ; and Santo Cristo. 

The boatman’s fare is very simple: at four of morning light he 

takes his cup of coffee, and aguardiente, or, as that spirit is called on 
Cadiz wharf, caramanchel, with a biscuit; at eleven he breakfasts on 
bread and fruit ; at six he sits down in his little painted house outside 
the Land-gate, with his wife and family, to his savoury stew and the 
little ration of bacon, washed down with red wine, either Catalan or 
Val de Peias. 

I constantly take my meals with one of the Cadiz boatmen and his 
sweet wife. This was how my habit began. I said to him once, 
“ My house is always at your disposition,” this being the proper form 
of invitation to a friend, and his naive, touching answer was, ‘“‘ And 
my poverty at yours.” I need hardly say that after that I have felt 
happily and easily at home with this simple fellow and his lady, and 
have been proud to give and receive hospitality. 

One of my friends had, I gathered from his conversation, had hig 
wings a little singed, if not absolutely burnt, in the flame of some 
captivating English beauty—doubtless some buxom taverness in one 
of the seaports where his vessel touched. This was the conclusion 
to which the affair had brought him: ‘ After all, commend me to the 
Spanish girl. Anyhow, she may not have so much education as an 
English girl, but she is a more thorough woman; she won’t do, as 
your cold-blooded, calculating Englishwoman will, first win your 
heart, then weigh your pocket, find it not quite heavy enough, and 
then alter her mind, or say she has altered it.” 

“ And,” added he, “one doesn’t want education, but affection and 
passion, in one’s partner. Now, my wife has no education at all but 
what Nature gave her; the women are naturally sharper, and have 
more perception than we men. I lend a man a dollar, because he 
says he will repay it in a week; my wife looks into his face, and says 
to me, ‘ You fool, you'll never get it at all.’” 

This good man’s wife made him take his two boats in her own 
name; so, when once his boat was seized for having contraband 
tobacco on board, she went to the Customs, and said, “ You cannot 


seize it, it is my boat; I never gave it for smuggling purposes ;” and 
she recovered her boat ! 
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Wonderfully original and smart is the morality of some of these 
men, if somewhat mistaken. 

I have heard one of them say of the battles with the knife, as com- 
pared with an English fight with fists, that the former is more fair, 
as it equalizes the chances of success; for a small, weak man, with 
the knife, has the same chance of success with a huge bully. 

Also, as regards the unhappy calling of prostitutes, they will say 
—and I have heard the same sentiment among the English poor— 
“Well, they do their own good in society. Were it not for them, no 
honest woman could walk the streets.” Without being blind to the 
faithless character of this last statement, I give it as an instance of 
original thought and speculation on current affairs. 

Once, when in company with my favourite boatman, a well-known 
woman of bad character passed us in her carriage; he remarked, 
“ Well, she'll tire of lace and jewels at last, and sicken of it all, and 
then the last thing will be, shell want to see her poor old mother, 
who is but a peasant.” This was like the famous story of the great 
Parisian courtesan, Marie du Plessis, who, dying of vile luxury and 
ennut, when asked what she would like, said only, “'To see my mother,” 
a plain, homely Breton peasant. 

Yet so, in this world, it usually is; when the riches unjustly 
acquired, or the position long-coveted and gained at last, are a man’s 
own, Providence denies him the power to enjoy them, and the 
rich man, from his table of luxury, looks out and truly begrudges 
the poor man’s appetite and enjoyment of his crust of bread and 
cheese. oe 

But these boatmen, these rude sons of the sea, have very fine 
feelings. I said once to my favourite, “I wanted to repay a gentle- 
man I had borrowed money of to-day, and my cheque has not come; 
I fear he will be disappointed.” 

“ Not a bit—pooh!” was the answer. “He knows you, and he can 
afford to wait. I don’t feel for him a bit, but I am sorry for you.” 

Could any high feeling or perception give utterance to a sentiment 
more delicate or exceptional ? 

Here is another saying, illustrative of depth of feeling. We were 
talking of a poor girl who had been seduced. Said my friend, “I 
can forgive anything for love, and so, I suppose, can the Almighty.” 

Here is another instance. ‘The good fare worse than the bad in 
Spain ; but it’s best to be good: you are happier.” 

Here is yet another. I gave one of these men, who had managed 
our boat capitally in a rough bit of a sea, some silver, saying, “I 
wish it were gold.” “No matter; I receive it as such,” was the 
noble answer. 

Some fine acrimony of feeling is manifested in the following, a 
sentiment often to be heard in the mouths of these men, “ Dios dice 
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que todos son hermanos ; el mundo dice, al contrario, que todos que ' 
tienen dinero son hermanos.” (God says, all men are brothers; the 
world says, all rich men are brothers.) 

On the punishment of death and the tardy administration of 
Spanish justice, here is a boatman’s sentiment: “ Let God kill a man; 
I don’t want to’ kill him. But if I do, let me do it at once. If 
you lead a man out to execution a year after the commission of his 
crime, all my sympathy goes with him ; I have forgotten the murdered 
man, and the prisoner stands in his place now.” 

Many of their phrases relating to sickness are touching enough. 
Thus, they will say of a sick and aged member of a family who keeps 
lingering on, that he is ‘* Tirando, tirando, tirando,” or dragging on, 
an expression denoting extreme weariness alike to the sufferer and 
his friends ; and should one, who can never hope to be strong again, 
so far recover as to be called better (mejor), they will say, “ Mejor, 
si; pero una mejoria muy triste: t.e., “ Better, yes; but a betterness 
very sad.” “All men are sons of God, and we ought to help one 
another; but the world does not think so.” 

No duke and duchess in Spain or England could give so royal or 
refined a welcome as my favourite boatman and his wife used to give 
to me. 

Their little four-roomed ground-floor house lay about a mile and a 
half from the wealth and glitter of Cadiz; it was outside the Land- 
gate, in the Quarter of the Poor; and a real pleasure it was to leave 
the hurry-scurry of business and the mock compliments of wealth 
and fashion, and saunter down, amid the beautiful market gardens 
that lie outside the Land-gate, with the blue sea shining and shim- 
mering on either side, to join this good, contented, warm-hearted 
Christian trio (for they had one son living with them) at their 
simple seven o'clock dinner. The little brown earthenware stew-pan, 
full of garbanzos, ham-fat, French beans, potatoes, all mixed up with 
red pimento powder and some saffron, and of a rich red colour, was 
always simmering on the little ornelias; the smaller jar, containing 
little square lumps of fat bacon (the tit-bits of the repast), stood at 
its side; on the tiny deal table was a cloth, white as snow, if some- 
what coarse, and a bottle of red wine. 

First of all, the good, kind mistress would fill our soup-plates and 
her own with the savoury stew, with no niggard hand ; then, those 
finished, the husband would administer the little squares of bacon 
to each, always, however, reserving much the least for his own well- 
polished plate. ‘The tiny garden, into which our room opened, was 
full of aromatic herbs, alvaza, sabia, and the like; and the sweet 
fresh sea air, as the evening grew cool, came in laden with their 
fragrance mixed with its own. 


Dinner once over, the mistress—she had been a cigarrera, or 
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maker of cigars, at some factory—would twist deftly for our delecta- 
tion a bundle of paper cigarettes, and enjoy a whiff or two herself, 
yet no lady at her rich board ever looked so graceful as that simple, 
homely Spanish woman, with her cigarette between her lips, and her 
arms upon the snowy cloth. 

And as to her husband and son, they were quite perfect—perfect 
in manners, and in heart and mind; two dearer or better friends it 
has never been my lot to meet. Now and then, as the shades of 
evening fell, we used to vary the cigarette with a look at some cheap 
paper, for my friend could read and write well, for a wonder ; and one 
evening, one simple ditty, of the authorship of which I know nothing, 
gave great pleasure to all, as the good master read it aloud in his 
sonorous Spanish utterance. 

It is called ‘My Lot: the Beggarman,’ and the following is an 
exact translation. One can easily imagine its commending itself to 
the taste of those who had themsélves known the exceeding bitter- 
ness and smart of poverty : 


I. 


* Alas, on the beggar this kind world looks coldly, 
Mocking him with good wishes, while begging his bread; 
False piety’s pity, fierce frowns shot down boldly, 
Are the blessings that fall on the beggarman’s head. 


II. 


** His name in the records of glory ne’er liveth; 
Against his wan hand wealth and power shut their door ; 
His fellows no love; his long night no rest giveth, 
For e’en woman’s embrace is denied to the poor! 


Ill. 


* To beach or to bower see Dives is flying, 
When the sun of the summer first scorches the plain ; 
For drink and for victuals is Lazarus dying, 
His heart for them yearning—and yearning in vain! 


IV. 


* So squalid, so hopeless, so houseless, so lonely, 
Tis meet from his eyes that the tears be down-rolled ; 
But what avail tears? They compassion win only 
When gracefully dropped in a goblet of gold. 


V. 


“To tramp the dry streets every morning he starteth, 
The tale that they tell him a tale is of woe; 
His eye never beameth, his lips no smile parteth; 
Were smiles meant for beggars’ lips? Lazarus, No! 
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VI. 
* And yet, there’s a hope which the beggar’s lot blesseth ; 
A hope which than one, aye, than two worlds boots more ; 
A hope which rich man ne’er possessed, or possesseth, 
That God will one day be the God of the poor!” 


If there was one spot that this good couple loved, it was a little 
empty bed in one of their tiny rooms. Over that bed hung two 
oil paintings, both giving marks of a certain amount of real talent. 
These two were the last works (one was unfinished) of their eldest 
son, who had been a painter, and died of decline just as he had com- 
pleted his course. 

Marvellous is the strength of affection among members of the 
same family with the Spanish poor; they will give their all for one 
another. But a few nights ago I was travelling past a station on 
the Madrid and Cordova line, when a Spanish father, of the middle 
class, with his little son, said, “ Now we are coming to the town where 
my eldest son lies.” 

When we arrived, and stopped a moment at the station, the tears 
burst from his eyes. He was a hale, strong man of forty, and his 
whole frame shook with emotion; yet it was, he told me, five years 
since he had lost his firstborn ! 

And, in the present case, I never saw that good couple go near 
their well-loved son’s little empty couch without looking up at his 
unfinished work with a tear or a sigh. 
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Ministers and Marims. 


I. STRAFFORD — “THOROUGH.” 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD F.S.A., 
AvtTnHor or ‘THE Lire OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 





In the study of the History of Administration, it is curious to observe 
the different means that have been adopted for the government of 
mankind. Human nature is such a collection of diametrically opposite 
qualities—so independent, so subservient, so hard to please, so easy to 
flatter, 2 tyrant one moment, a slave the next, now austere as Cato, 
then as lax as Alcibiades—that it is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rules by which the cohesion and support of a nation can be main- 
tained. Where a man of genius fails, a comparative dullard has been 
successful. The most opposite arts have often been employed upon 
the same people and under the same circumstances, and yet all such 
arts have equally prospered. Now it is the man who rules his species 
by all the social charms of the practised courtier, a charming manner, 
a ready wit, and that subtle insincerity which refuses without offence 
and accepts without compromise. Then it is the man whom contact 
with the world has rendered an utter disbeliever in the purity of in- 
tention or the singleness of motive, and who maintains his stand at 
the helm of government with one hand holding out titles, stars, and 
ribbons, and with the other the bullion of the Bank of England, pure 
and simple. “Every man has his price,” says this one, and in his 
cynical eyes politics is only another word for office, and the identifica- 
tion of one’s own interest with that of the nation. Here is a statesman 
who is a firm believer in intrigue, and a policy that seems mysterious 
because it is incomprehensible ; another approves of wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve, and ignoring all secrecy; a third advocates the wiles 
of diplomacy and deprecates the power of the sword; a fourth prefers 
to rule by terrorism ; the policy of a fifth is commercial and insular, 
whilst the policy of a sixth is grand alliances and international inter- 
ference. But from these different classes of administrators there is one 
who invariably stands out in bold relief to the rest of his colleagues 
—the man whose will is iron, whose resolve, once made up, knows of 
neither pause nor defeat, who is utterly indifferent to means so long 
as the end be attained, whose ambition is unquenchable, and whose 
one political creed is the exercise of power so that it commands 
obedience, inspires fear, dominates over selfish interests, and stamps 
out individuality. Fortunately for the peace of nations, biography does 
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not record the lives of many such, but among the number the name 
of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, occupies no mean position. 

Strafford was born to command, and not to obey, to lead, and not 
to follow. The maxim Thorough, that was his guiding star through 
life, fitly represents his actions. In everything he undertook, whatever 
he put his hand to, he did it with his might, and knew no rest till 
Thorough had been accomplished. In his efforts at self-improvement, 
in his early parliamentary career, in his fearless support of preroga- 
tive, in his government of York, in his government of Ireland, he had 
but one object, to fulfil to the very letter and to the best of his ability 
the work he was engaged upon. His was one of those nervous, 
dramatic natures which envelopes everything that interests it in an 
atmosphere of passion and feeling. In his speeches, in his actions, he 
was carried away for the time being by the cause, no matter how 
slight and trivial it might be, that he affected. Whatever enlisted 
his sympathies, or pandered to his policy, he threw his whole heart 
into. Never was he lukewarm. He was often one thing one moment, 
another in the next, yet his advocacy, whether denouncing what he 
afterwards praised, or supporting what he formerly opposed, was 
always hot, earnest, and uncompromising. Most men believe in a 
thing when they undertake it. Strafford had only to undertake a 
thing to believe in it. It was the result of the dramatic talent. 

The outward man was a true index of the character beneath. His 
figure, until bowed by sickness, was tall and stately, held erect with 
the haughty consciousness of power. The face, though not hand- 
some, would be remembered when handsomer faces had been for- 
gotten. The head was small and well shaped; the brow broad and 
open, but not lofty ; the eyes were large and well cut, with that cold, 
inflexible look in their gaze, so magnetic and yet so hard to meet; the 
nose was somewhat irregular, with the nostrils wide and sensitive, but 
it was in the stern set of the mouth and firm outline of the chin, which 
neither moustache nor imperial could conceal, that.the character of 
Thorough was revealed. It was a face the power of which lies not so 
much in the expression of pure intellect, as in the possession of energy, 
unbounded vitality, and determination. 

The main facts in the life of Strafford are so hackneyed that I 
shall but link them together as they illustrate the moral character of 
the man. Sprung from an ancient and wealthy Yorkshire family, 
that dated in unbroken succession from the Conquest, Wentworth was 
sent, according to the fashion of his day, at an early age, to Cambridge. 
Here, though he did not take his degree, but completed his education 
on the Continent, we have the first indication of the spirit of 
Thorough in the rules he laid down for his own mental improvement. 
He followed after intellectual excellence wherever it could be found. 
He read much in Latin, French, and English. He listened to such 
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of the great pulpit orators and public speakers as visited the Uni- 
versity, and then in the quiet of his own rooms endeavoured to 
imitate their style. Anxious that his mind should be creative as well 
as receptive, whenever he meta work on some question that interested 
him, he carefully thought over the subject before reading the book, 
committed his views to paper, and then, after perusal, compared his 
own ideas with those of the writer, “whereby,” we are told by Sir 
George Radcliffe, “he observed all that was in the author more 
strictly, and might better judge of his own wants to supply them.” 
From that constant self-assertion and dogmatic errogance which so 
frequently turn a clever lad into a detestable prig, Wentworth was 
happily free. He had learnt that, because knowledge is new to youth, 
it is not necessarily new to all the world beside, and that from age and 
experience information can be obtained not always to be found upon 
the shelves of a library. Years afterwards, when he was the stern 
adviser of his sovereign, intent upon his design of Thorough, he wrote 
to his nephew, young Sir William Savile, recommending him to dis- 
trust himself and fortify his youth by the counsel of his elders before 
undertaking anything of consequence. “It was the course,” writes 
the uncle, “that I governed myself by after my father’s death, with 
great advantage to myself and affairs, and yet my breeding abroad 
had shewn me more of the world than yours hath done; and I had 
natural reason like other men, only I confess I did in all things dis- 
trust myself, wherein you shall do, as I said, extremely well if you do 
so too.” Indeed the whole tone of the letter is admirable, and 
might even be studied with profit by the “gilded youth” of the 
present day. In an age which allowed much licence to those of 
gentle blood, when high play and deep drinking were among the 
special accomplishments of the higher classes, and when physical 
courage comprised as it were the whole duty of man, it is agreeable 
to find a person in Wentworth’s position advising his nephew, as in 
the last century Lord Burleigh had advised his son, to shun the fasci- 
nations of the card table, to be temperate in his love of wine, to avoid 
debt, and to wear throughout his career the white flower of a blame- 
less life. It is a pity that the man who could give such excellent 
advice should have added a graver scandal to his administration in 
Ireland by his frequent amours. 

At the age of eighteen, Wentworth, having been knighted by James 
the First, married Lady Margaret Clifford, the eldest daughter of 
Francis Earl of Cumberland, and spent the next two years on the 
Continent. On his return he succeeded to the family estates by the 
death of his father, and was elected for the county of York. 

One of the peculiarities of our representative system appears to be, 
that men, who, in the heat of their youth, have been the vehement 
supporters of one phase of politics, as soon as maturity has shown 
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them the folly or the inconvenience of such opinions, veer round to 
the opposite quarter, and become ardent panegyrists of the very prin- 
ciples they had formerly denounced. Without mentioning names, it 
is easy for the most superficial reader of political history to remember 
several distinguished statesmen of the present century who have 
entered Parliament as the reddest of Radicals, or the most retro- 
gressive of Tories, only to develop, in after years, into keen opponents 
of their earlier theories. The history of Wentworth is no exception 
to this inconsistency. On taking his seat in the House of Commons, 
the young member, partly out of hatred to Buckingham, with whom 
he had a feud, and partly from policy, attached himself to the Country 
Party, and proved himself so hostile to the despotic claims of preroga- 
tive, then being urged, that the Court endeavoured to disqualify his 
election by having him pricked as sheriff for his county. Early in the 
year 1627 he was imprisoned in the Marshalsea by the Lords of the 
Council for refusing to subscribe to the royal loan; and, though 
speedily released from actual confinement, was not freed from super- 
vision until the Christmas following. 

In the memorable third Parliament of Charles the First, Went- 
worth took a prominent part and spoke like Thorough. The country 
was in a state of great discontent. The liberties of the people had 
been grossly trampled upon. Illegal taxes, under new names, had 
been freely raised. The war with France had created great commer- 
cial depression. The nation was smarting under defeat. The King 
was unpopular, but the slightest concession on his part would have 
revived loyalty. His trusty counsellor, Buckingham, was hated as a 
royal favourite had never before been hated in this island. It was 
a favourable moment for Wentworth to play the burning réle of a 
patriot, and he availed himself of the occasion. He rose up in his 
place in the Lower House, and reprimanded the advisers of the Crown. 
With the careful duplicity of ambition, he cast no blame upon the 
King, but threw the whole onus of guilt on the ministers. Severely 
he denounced the illegal acts that had been committed—still these 
had “not been done by the King (under the pleasing shade of whose 
crown I hope we shall ever gather the fruit of justice), but by pro- 
jectors; these have extended the prerogative of the King beyond its 
just limits, so as to mar the sweet harmony of the whole.” Then, 
after a fine piece of invective against those who had the ear of the 
sovereign, and who were solely responsible for the despotism of the past, 
he proceeded to discuss how the grievances should be redressed :— 


“To the making whole all these breaches, I shall apply myself; and to 
all these diseases shall propound a remedy. By one and the same thing 
have the King and the people been hurt, and by the same must they be 
cured. We must vindicate—what? New things? No—our ancient, legal, 
and vital liberties; by reinforcing the laws enacted by our ancestors; by 
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setting such a stamp upon them, that no licentious spirit shall dare hence- 
forth to invade them. And shall we think this a way to break a parliament ? 
No—our desires are modest and just. I speak both for the interest of King 
and people. If we enjoy not these rights it will be impossible for us to 
relieve him. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a favourable reception from 
his goodness.” 


The speech was a success, and the House readily embraced the pro- 
posals of the speaker. In the estimation of the popular party the 
name of Wentworth stood high, and he was soon regarded as the most 
active and influential of its members. But his antagonism to the 
Court was to be of short duration. In spite of his righteous anger 
against the King’s advisers, in spite of the zeal he professed in the 
cause of the people, and in spite of the indignation with which he 
viewed the past illegalities, Wentworth had, only shortly before the 
delivery of his tirade against the ministers, been in treaty with a high 
official for advancement at Court. He had written two letters to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he expressed his devotion to 
the King, how he regretted having offended His Majesty, how he 
would much rather “live under the smile than the frown of my 
sovereign,” and how he hoped that the Chancellor would, at some good 
opportunity, ‘represent unto His Majesty my tender and unfeigned 
grief for his disfavour, my fears, also, that I stand before his justice 
and goodness clad in the malevolent interpretations and prejudiced by 
the subtle insinuations of my adversaries.” Of these letters, Sir 
Richard Weston, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, took no notice—a 
fact which perhaps explains the candid bitterness of Wentworth’s 
estimate of the King’s “ projectors.” But, in spite of Buckingham’s 
opposition, Wentworth was now clearly a foe worth bidding for. The 
Court held out the hand of friendship to the patriot, and it was readily 
grasped. Much has been said and written upon this change in the 
opinions of Wentworth, and he has not been a little held up to repro- 
bation for his insincerity. But it may be asked whether a man in- 
fluenced by an ambition which knows no bounds and recognises no 
principle, can be said to have opinions or to possess sincerity. With 
such a one opinions are but so many ideas or theories, valuable only 
in the proportion as they furnish advancement. If they lead to 
power they are to be supported, and strongly advocated on every occa- 
sion. But the moment opportunity proves them to be out of season, 
they are to be rejected and replaced by those that ‘circumstances 
have made more favourable. An ambitious man does not change, he 
only unmasks. He is never insincere, for the only sincerity he 
pretends to is a single-minded devotion to his own interests. Given 
an absorbing and unprincipled ambition, such as that which no one 
will deny influenced Thorough, and all the rest follows as a matter of 
course. When Wentworth entered political life, he believed that the 
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people were stronger than the Crown, and under James the First he had 
good grounds for his belief, but under Charles the First he saw a King 
insanely obstinate, with a high notion of his prerogative, and a deter- 
mination to govern as well as reign, whilst the people were uncertain 
in their opposition, still afraid of offending the divine claims of royalty, 
and divided among themselves. To Wentworth, therefore, the Court 
offered a far more splendid field for the exercise of his ambition than 
did the people. With management, the King, he thought, could be 
transformed into a despot, whilst the people, unless a great leader 
appeared on the scene, could be degraded into crushed and servile 
subjects. Thus, without hesitation and without scruple, the liberator 
of the people became the advocate of despotism. 

The Court was soon to learn the value of his services. On the 
desertion of his party Wentworth was created Baron Wentworth, 
and a few months later, when the dagger of Felton had done its 
deadly work, he was raised to the rank of viscount, sworn of the 
Council, and appointed Lord President of the North. And now he 
conceived the scheme of Thorough. As he had been the foe of pre- 
rogative, so now, with his characteristic completeness of resolve, would 
he become the ruthless enemy of the rights of the people. He saw the 
inclinations of the monarch, he would encourage and abet them. He 
would transform Charles into an autocrat, and graft despotism upon 
the English Constitution. The King should rule, not according to 
law, but according to the royal will. The Houses of Parliament 
should not be assembled. The judges should be the interpreters of 
the King’s wishes. A standing army should be raised to coerce when 
necessary. The whole machinery of the constitution should be 
altered so as to suit the development of prerogative. ‘‘ Vox Regis 
vox Dei” was to be the royal motto. 

Beyond the Don the new code was first put into practice. Went- 
worth had been appointed Lord President of the North. The 
Council of York, the jurisdiction of which extended over the coun- 
ties of York, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, the 
bishopric of Durham, and the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, had 
been called into being from the constant rebellions that arose in 
the North, at the time of Henry VIII. on the suppression of the 
lesser monasteries. It was a court which comprised the powers of a 
Court of Common Law, a Court of Chancery, and the Court of 
Star Chamber. Latterly its authority had been extended by its 
being authorized to hear all causes, real and personal, when both 
the parties were poor, and to decide according to sound discretion. 
During the reign of Elizabeth great opposition was shown to this 
court, and its judgments were kept in check by the judges at common 
law; but James the First not only revived its original jurisdiction, 
but made the Commissioners of the council independent of the law of 
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the land by requiring them merely to interpret the secret instructions 
sent down to them. To be the Lord President of so despotic a board 
exactly suited the absolute spirit of Thorough. He set to work with 
his usual concentration of energy and determination. He permitted 
no appeal to the Courts at Westminster. He demanded, as the repre- 
sentative of royalty, the most profound reverence and respect from 
the haughtiest as well as from the humblest. He enforced the rigid 
payment of all taxes, fines, and Government exactions, so that the 
revenue, from being 2000/. a year, was swelled to 9500/7. An effective 
militia was embodied, and speedily drilled into a splendid state of 
discipline. Never had the North contributed so handsomely to the 
Exchequer ; never had its people been cowed into such a spiritless, 
terror-stricken condition. 

Yet there had been opposition, only the iron will of Thorough 
had met it boldly and speedily stamped it out. Henry Bellasis and 
Sir David Foulis had failed in paying him the reverence he de- 
manded ; they were fined, reprimanded like schoolboys, and humbled 
to the dust. Lawyers objected to his absolute proceedings, but he 
overruled their objections with a high hand. Like all men who 
aim at despotism, Wentworth disliked the recognised administration 
of justice—the cold impartiality, the parade of precedents, and the 
careful scrutiny of a court of law, were foreign to his impetuous 
judgment, his haughty will, and the exercise of a “sound discre- 
tion.” He hated lawyers, and his hatred crops up throughout his 
correspondence. “These lawyers,” he sneers to the Lord Marshal, 
‘would monopolise to themselves all jurisdiction as if no honour or 
justice could be rightly administered but under one of their bencher’s 
gowns.” One Mr. Justice Vernon, an able and fearless judge, had 
the courage, in his charge at the York Assizes, to disapprove of the 
Lord President’s encroachments upon the ancient laws of the land. 
Wentworth strongly objected to these judicial remarks, recommended 
Vernon’s removal from the bench, called him “a peevish, indiscreet 
piece of flesh,” and then concluded by saying, “I confess I disdain to 
see the gownsmen in this sort hang their noses over the flowers of 
the Crown, blow and snufile upon them till they take both scent 
and beauty off them, or to have them put such a prejudice upon all 
other sorts of men, as if none were able or worthy to be intrusted with 
the honour and administration of justice but themselves.” Jealous 
courtiers set afloat evil stories about Wentworth, but the King heeded 
them not; his minister was now more than ever in his good graces. 
“You are his mistress,” Weston wrote to Thorough, “and must be 
cherished and courted by none but himself.” Indeed Charles was 
not slow to recognise the skill in administration and the fertility of 
resource which Wentworth displayed. He was greatly beholden to 
him, and the advice of his minister never failed to carry its fullest 
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weight. It was therefore natural that one who had so ably succeeded 
in his duties in the North should be considered worthy of promotion, 
and likely to prosper in a more difficult sphere. 

At this time the condition of Ireland was far from satisfactory. 
The natives of the soil were tyrannized over by the conquerors, and 
were bound to obey English laws and serve English interests. The 
Trish trade was depressed by the granting of monopolies; the lands 
of the Irish peasantry were never safe from military depredation, the 
pockets of the people were never safe from the exactions of the courts 
of justice, and, in addition to its poverty and oppression, the nation 
was worried to death by the religious penal statutes. This stern 
subjugation had been borne, as tyranny is always borne when the 
conquered are not powerful enough for resistance—with local out- 
breaks, smouldering rage, and a vindictiveness on the watch for oppor- 
tunity. Of late years there had been symptoms that the people 
might rise. The army of occupation was weak, the Irish rebel 
chieftains were collecting together, and the priests were advocating a 
religious war. The King looked across St. George's Channel and 
saw that none could better quell sedition and discontent than he who 
had tamed the rebellious North. Wentworth was appointed Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. 

In July of the year 1633 he landed at Dublin, and at once 
proceeded to act like Thorough. He ordered that he should be 
treated at the Castle with the deference due to Royalty, estab- 
lished a guard, and, as at York, taught all to feel and admit his 
superiority. He desired the English Government not to interfere 
with his proceedings, but to trust him entirely, and leave him per- 
fectly unfettered. With his usual hatred of an organised adminis- 
tration of justice, he revived a custom that had fallen lately into 
abeyance, and made the decisions of the Lord Deputy superior to, 
and independent of, the Courts of Common Law. “Iam sure,” he 
writes, “they little understand the unsettled state of this kingdom 
that could advise the King to lessen the power of his deputy.” But 
Charles had no intention of curbing the authority of the Minister ; 
he had every confidence in his judgment, and allowed him political 
carte blanche. The next step of Wentworth was to summon the 
Privy Council. The right honourable gentlemen who had always 
been treated with great deference by the Lord Deputy as important 
members of the Government, on presenting themselves at the Castle, 
had to wait several hours in the ante-chamber till it pleased the 
Viceroy to receive them. ‘Then addressing them in the tones of a 
superior to a subordinate, Wentworth} spoke of the necessities of 
the Government and the expenditure of the army. Their opinion 
was asked : it was adverse to the Lord Deputy’s wishes. Wentworth 
quietly replied that there was no necessity for him to take their 
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counsel, as he could do all he required without their help. Thus 
snubbed, the Privy Council thought fit to accede to the views of 
their autocratic leader. 

The next move of Thorough was characteristic of his cynical astute- 
ness. He summoned a Parliament. Great was the joy throughout 
the island, for the establishment of a popular assembly was the one 
prayer in which Protestant and Roman Catholic, peasant and chief- 
tain, had ever been united. But the subtle mind of Wentworth 
knew how to comply with the wishes of a people and yet make 
his compliance only another instrument for rivetting still firmer the 
chains of despotism. The Irish desired a Parliament: in the present 
condition of the country it would be unwise to refuse, but Thorough 
resolved so to manipulate the state of parties as to cause the Parlia- 
ment to be his coadjutor and not his opponent. His plan was a simple 
one. ‘The Parliament was to be divided into two sessions—the first 
to be devoted exclusively to the furnishing of supplies, whilst the 
second was to be occupied with the confirmation of favours and 
national requests. So far this appeared just and satisfactory ; but 
we who are now behind the scenes, thanks to Strafford’s correspon- 
dence, see how one-sided was to be the arrangement. The Lord 
Deputy calculated that during the first session sufficient supplies 
would be granted for the expenditure of three years; the money once 
assured the second session, if necessary, could be dispensed with. 
In addition to this the House of Commons was to be composed of an 
equal number of Protestants and Roman Catholics; so that the one 
could be played against the other,—if the Roman Catholics refused to 
maintain the army they were to be told it would be necessary to levy 
on them the legal fines; whilst the Protestants were informed that 
until a regular revenue was established neither the voluntary contri- 
bution could be done away with nor the penal statutes enforced. In 
the Upper House the bishops would vote for the Crown, whilst the 
titular lords, ‘‘ rather than come over themselves, will put their proxies 
into such safe hands as may be thought of on this side.” 

At first, Charles, whose experience of Parliaments was not happy, 
was fearful of this new policy of his Lord Deputy. “It is true that 
your grounds are well laid,” writes the King to his Minister, “and I 
assure you that I have a great trust in your care and judgment ; yet 
my opinion is, that it will not be the worse for my eervice, though 
their obstinacy make you to break them, for I fear that they have 
some ground to demand more than it is fit for me to give.” But he 
was soon reassured. The government of Ireland by Wentworth was 
one series of successes—successes effected by a hard brain, bad faith, 
incessant intrigue, and a fierce determination. Large subsidies were 
granted, but obnoxious favours refused. The army, from an ill-dis- 
ciplined rabble, was transformed into a powerful and effective force, 
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well supplied with arms, ammunition, and clothes. Like all despots, 
Wentworth treated the soldiery well, and was popular both with the 
men and officers. Under his watchful supervision the revenue greatly 
increased ; the returns of the Customs alone, within four years, rose 
from twelve thousand to sixty thousand pounds. By the importation 
of flax he introduced the manufacture of linen into Ireland. He 
flattered the Papists, intimidated the Protestants, created monopolies, 
confiscated estates, levied heavy fines, and whenever resistance was 
threatened, invoked the power of the sword. At the end of five years 
he wrote home that the annual revenue would exceed the expenditure 
by some sixty thousand pounds. Such was the result of a policy 
as absolute as ever despot engaged in. 

But the end was soon at hand. Not satisfied with having broken 
his royal word, not satisfied with the levy of his illegal taxes, with 
ruling without the advice of Parliament, with the unholy severity of 
his unconstitutional courts, Charles must needs create a new enemy, 
and having tortured England into a state of feverish irritation, cross the 
Tweed to excite the Scotch. He endeavoured to impose the Liturgy 
of the Church of England upon the Scotch—a people much of whose 
religion and morality seem to consist in an earnest hatred of priest- 
craft. The result is well known. The fierce Presbyterians rose like 
one man against the innovation; the oath of the Covenant was revived, 
and a war with Scotland ensued. The voice of Wentworth had at first 
been raised in opposition to hostilities. “If the war were with a 
foreign enemy,” he wrote, “I should Jike well to have the first blow; 
but being'with your Majesty’s own natural, howbeit rebellious, subjects, 
it seems to me a tender point to draw blood first; for till it come to 
that, all hope is not lost of reconciliation.” When, however, he saw 
that war was resolved upon, he acted like Thorough. He crushed a 
rising among the sixty thousand Scotch in Ulster. He dispatched a 
detachment of troops from Ireland to garrison Carlisle; he offered 
contributions from himself and friends; he endeavoured to stir up 
Yorkshire to side with the Royal cause. “It will never do,” he said 
to Lord Lorne, “to be lazy lookers on, and to whisper forth only our 
allegiance.” Conscious of the storm that his uncalled-for conduct 
had now raised, Charles desired the presence of his trusty counsellor 
in England. “I wish to consult you about the army,” he wrote, 
“but I have much more, and indeed too much to desire of counsel and 
attendanca for some time which I think not fit to express by letter, 
more than this—the Scotch Covenant begins to spread too far.” 

Wentworth hastened to obey, and, though suffering severely from gout 
and general bodily debility, arrived in London shortly after the receipt of 
the King’s command. Uniting with Laud and Hamilton, he saw at once 
that matters had been pushed to such an extent that war was imperative. 
He advised that a Parliament should be assembled in Ireland to raise 
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subsidies. His advice was accepted, and the King agreed to summon a 
Parliament in England at the same time. For his services Wentworth 
was now created Earl of Strafford and Baron Raby. The Irish Pazlia- 
ment met, and granted liberal subsidies. The English Parliament 
met, granted nothing, and was dissolved. The war with Scotland was 
pushed on, Strafford was appointed Lieutenant-General under the 
Earl of Northumberland, but soon had to retreat before the victorious 
Scots. A hasty treaty between England and Scotland was signed, 
and a Parliament—the memorable Long Parliament—was summoned. 
And now Strafford knew that Nemesis would overtake him, and that 
he was to reap what he had sown. He begged Charles to let him 
return to Ireland, and not be handed over to his enemies at West- 
minster. But the King could not dispense with the aid of his 
minister in the approaching struggle between Prerogative and Parlia- 
ment. He assured Strafford, however, in that memorable promise, 
which stands out so basely in the pages of betrayal, that “ while there 
was a King in England, not a hair of Strafford’s head should be 
touched by the Parliament.” Well might the unhappy victim cry 
out, “ Put not your trust in Princes !” 

He arrived in London, and at once entered the House of Lords, 
Scarcely had he taken his seat, with “a proud glooming countenance 
at the board head,” than Pym appeared at the bar and formally 
arraigned him, in the name of all the Commons of England, of high 
treason. He was arrested and confined in the Tower. We know the 
rest: Westminster Hall fitted up as a judicial chamber and thronged 
with “the most glorious assembly the isle could afford ;” the prisoner 
clad in deep mourning, wearing his George; his countenance, to use 
the words of Whitelocke, “manly black;” the numerous charges 
brought against him of attempting to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the country, the noble and affecting defence, the condemnation, the 
infamous weakness of the King, the scaffold, the blessing of the 
imprisoned Laud, and the executioner’s ghastly work. We know all 
this, for the history of Strafford is one that Englishmen do not merely 
read but study. Reverenced with a true healthy loyalty as the Crown 
is by all of us, we see, in the career of Strafford, how wise has been 
the change effected by the Revolution of 1668—the change from 
government by Prerogative to government by Parliament. It is true 
that, theoretically, our constitution had always been that of a limited 
monarchy, but history teaches us that the theory was often dispensed . 
with. An able, resolute sovereign ruled by the light of his own will, 
and regarded our constitutional landmarks as so many paltry fictions. 
A feeble, yielding King but played into the hands of a favourite 
minister, and ruled according to the power and ambition of his adviser. 
We see Strafford, conscious of his own strength and his monarch’s 
obstinacy, seeking to wreck the whole of our constitutional polity, 
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and on its ruins to erect a despotism. Aware that to establish despotism 
you must institute a military Casarism, he advocated the existenee of 
a standing army. Aware that there can be no absolutism where justice 
is pure and free, he sought to poison its current by his own biassed 
interpretations and the high-handed proceedings of illegal courts. 
Aware that tyranny and Parliamentary institutions are opposed to 
each other, he abolished Parliament in England, and only established 
it in Ireland from the peculiar circumstances of the country and to 
suit his own iniquitous ends. In all his decisions, in all his actions, and 
in all that he suggested, he endeavoured to make the will of one the 
law of a nation. Happily he was defeated, and his defeat was the first 
step towards the consolidation of that freedom and happiness which 
England now enjoys. 
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Autumn, 


They have come—the Autumn days, 

When the red sun’s chastened rays 
In the wood, 

Glimmer bright on shade and hue 

That the summer never knew, 

And pierce the thicket through 
Where I stood. 


In the Spring, content to greet 

All the beauties at my feet, 
And to stay, 

Never caring what beside 

Nature’s verdant veil might hide 
Far away. 


Ah! the view is clearer now; 
Dead, the tendril on the bough, 
- Sunk, the veil. 
And the ocean is in sight, 
Spreading gloom, and flashing light, 
Where the sun will sink at night 
Dim and pale. 





It had come—the Autumn time; 


Passed the Summer and the prime 
Of my days. ) 

Careless I, of joys or fears, 

Fir the sod was dank with tears; | 


Witkered fell the hopes of years 
In my gaze. ; 
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When the magic of thy love 
Let the sun in from above, 
Soft and bright. 
And I saw with altered mind 
That the Autumn, too, was kind 
In its light. 





For, just as a brighter sheen 

Glorifies the passing green 
Of the leaf, 

And the vistas op’ning clear 

Let the wider scenes appear 
Free from grief, 


So might it be in life, 
When the glory and the strife 
Of its June 
Had shed their flowers and fruits, 
From pure or poisoned roots, 
Late or soon. 


We may find a grander view, 
With a wider passage through 

To our rest. 
And that Love which blossoms last, 
When Passion’s dream is past, 

Is the best. 


A. pe F. 
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The Freeing of Servia. 





Tue night of liberty had lasted for three hundred years. Ten gene- 
rations of Servians were born, and ten generations died, all looking in 
vain to the East for that morning star which should herald their 
deliverance. From time to time Fate mocked the weary watchers 
with illusory hopes, and they lifted their heads and looked around for 
a while until the clouds gathered thicker in the sky and the darkness 
was felt once more. Thus, after the peace of Passarowitz the Crescent 
of Islam retreated southwards and crossed the southern march—men 
breathed and held their heads erect; women left their hiding places ; 
children came out to play. But twenty years later the hated symbol 
came back again. Then two hundred thousand Servians lost faith in 
the coming deliverer, and passed over the Danube and the Save into 
Austria. They are there still, a part of that great heterogeneous 
empire of many nationalities, whose history seems one long round of 
punful struggle and frequent defeat. They are not Austrians at all, 
but Serbs, and when the old Slavonic kingdom is restored they will 
seek again the hills and forests, to which they look as the Jews look 
unto Palestine. Later on, in 1737, the news spread among the 
villages that the Austrians were marching southward. Then the 
peasants rose, moved by the swift contagion of hope, and defied their 
conquerors. Twenty thousand of them stood in rude array before 
the Turks at Kolubara. When the day of battle was over the sum 
went down upon twenty thousand corpses. And for sixty years there: 
was silence in the land. The Turks made that silence, and called it 
peace. As for the conquerors, they lived by themselves in the towns ; 
in the country, the Servians. No friendships were made; no kind- 
ness grew up of conqueror towards conquered ; no respect of con- 
quered for conqueror. The Englishmen of two generations back 
who owned slaves not unfrequently succeeded in winning the love of 
their dependents. Frenchmen have known how to kindle the enthu- 
siasm of a pseudo-nationality in Alsace and Lorraine; Russia is Holy 
Russia for countless conquered tribes ; the Turk, alone among races, 
is incapable of ruling with justice, of commanding respect, of inspiring 
confidence. In his ear whispers for ever the voice of the prophet, who 
says, “ Oppress the Giaour till he pays poll-tax, and is humbled. Let 
not his dwelling be loftier than the houses of the faithful ; let him not 
ride horse or dromedary; let him be set apart and known by his 
dress.” No Mussulman can be tolerant save with that contemptuous 
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toleration which one observes towards creatures who cannot hurt. 
And contempt is harder to bear than persecution. If you talk to any 
old negro who remembers the time of slavery—there are plenty of 
them yet living in Bourbon and Mauritius—he will call it the “ bitter 
time,” but the bitterness which lingers in his memory is not that 
of the whip and the forced labour. These are things which have 
passed out of his recollection like the pains and ailments of child- 
hood. But he remembers how he was forbidden to wear shoes; and 
how he must step off the ¢rottoir to let a white man pass. So the tra- 
dition of hate lingers still among the Servians, not so much that they 
were conquered and had to pay the poll-tax, but that they were 
ordered to do personal service to any Turk who asked it; that they 
were forbidden to carry arms; that they were not allowed to ride 
into any town ; that they were to make way for the meanest Osmanli ; 
that they were to receive a kick as a favour; that to retaliate even . 
for the grossest wrong—and all their wrongs were of the grossest— 
was a crime; that their churches were not to be repaired; and that 
the rayah for ten long generations was an object of scorn and con- 
tempt. Other things, it is true, also rankle in the breast of the 
Servian ; that the fairest of his girls were often taken away from 
him; that every five years the tribute of youth was exacted, and 
his sturdy boys marched off, never to return, to be absorbed in the 
armies of the Padishah; that he once had to render yearly without 
pay a whole hundred days’ work in the fields to his master. But the 
memory of these outrages as a motive influence is harmless compared 
with the raging fire which seizes his heart when he thinks of the 
Mussulman’s contempt. In all the fine speeches which {have been 
made about slavery and its horrors, the speakers, from Wilberforce 
downwards, have made this grand mistake, that they place the degra- 
dation of the lash above the degradation of contempt. For the worst 
thing you can do to a man is to despise him. 

There have been races which under the long and steady biting of 
time’s tooth have succumbed to this contempt, and even acquiesced in 
it. The low caste men of India are said to look on themselves as by 
nature, not by an evil custom, the meanest of their kind ;ithe Gipsy 
will tell you that he belongs to humanity’s dregs. But even the most 
patient of all the races maudites—the Cagots of France—whom cen- 
turies of contempt had rendered apparently humble and resigned, seized 
their opportunity, when it came in the great revolution, and liberated 
themselves for ever by burning their own genealogies—so that it 
seems impossible to put any trust in the meekness of men. And the 
Turks made the great mistake of leaving their helots to live by them- 
selves, removed from their own presence and preserving the national 
life, which means the national self-respect—so that submission did not 
exclude hate; and the payment of tribute meant the increase of a 
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debt one day to be paid. But this the Turks did not understand, 
and when they thought of the Servian rayah it was as if they 
thought of a dog. So, during the sixty years of patient endurance 
under taxation and buffeting the national feeling grew stronger. De- 
prived of administrative activity, the patriotism of the people was 
fostered by the traditions and customs of the past. It was a pic- 
turesque and interesting life, that of the Servian village, complete in 
itself, and wanting absolutely nothing, except salt, from the outside 
world, which had forgotten the fallen historic race. The houses lay 
scattered and wide apart, stretching up the gorges of the mountains 
and surrounded by the forests. Every house contained a whole 
family ; every family formed a community by itself; there was the 
usual division of labour, the men made their own ploughs, carts, 
casks, and implements; they built their house, and added new 
chambers for the newly-married couples; the women worked with 
distaff, made and mended the clothes, and prepared the meals; they 
were rich in cattle; the forests fed the countless pigs which they 
drove across the great river into Austria and sold; the earth yielded 
her increase abundantly in corn, wine and fruit. 

They were all peasants together, even the richest, because they 
were a people without a nobility; all their leaders having long before 
turned Mohammedans to save their estates at the expense of their 
faith. Being peasants, living together away from towns, having no 
learning, no books, and, in the remote districts, not even any churches, 
they preserved and handed down without change or decay customs 
older even than their religion. The Greek Church, like the Roman, 
has always been tolerant of such usages, the scanty survivals of 
paganism and Nature worship, as can be pressed into the service of 
the church. The robes of the priest, for instance, about which 
Ritualists make such a pother and a coil, are borrowed from those of 
the Roman Pontifex; the Dii Minores have given place to the saints ; 
the votive offering remains; yet even the Greek Church would find it 
hard to Christianize the customs among these secluded and conserva- 
tive villagers. At the time before the commencement of Lent, when 
the earth is in her deepest sleep, which might be the sleep of death, 
the Servians held that festival of the dead which the Latin Church has 
transferred to the beginning of winter. The spring returns with 
Easter, and on Palm Sunday the Servians celebrate the wakening 
from long sleep, the revival of life. The Syrian virgins wept for 
Adonis, and commemorated his resurrection ; the Servian Church does 
the same thing, only substituting Lazarus for Adonis, which is the 
spring. And on the morning of Palm Sunday the maidens of the 
village dance their Kolo round the fountain in joyful welcome of the 
day. It is always the women who preserve the traditions. Later 
on, when the end of April brings the eve of St. George, the women 
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gather flowers and herbs and throw them into water caught from the 
mill-wheel. The flowers lie there all the night, and in the morning 
the women bathe in the water. At Whitsuntide they make a proces- 
sion of fifteen maidens dressed as king, queen, maids of honour, and 
standard-bearer, and march from house to house singing— because 
now the spring is well advanced, and all nature is throbbing with 
new-born life—of love, marriage, happiness of wedlock, and God’s 
blessing of tender children. Each verse of their song ends with the 
ery of “ Leljo,’ the old Slavonic deity of love. On St. John’s Eve— 
that night when the Irish still light their Baal fires—the Servian 
shepherd carries torches of birch-bark three times round the folds and 
pens. Then they take what is left of the torches to the hill-tops, and 
solemnly burn them there. On the eve of St. Barbara they inquire 
of the oracle what grain to sow; that is, they boil all kinds of grain 
in a pot, and take that kind which has swollen the highest in the 
dish. When there is drought, they dress a girl in grass and flowers, 
and lead her from house to house, and at each door the housekeeper 
throws a bucket of water over the victim. So when Saladin besieged 
Jerusalem, the Christians in the city could think of nothing more 
efficacious than to stick their girls in tubs of cold water placed in the 
open market-place. At Christmas the chief of the family cuts a bough 
from an oak, and lays it solemnly in the fire; there it is sprinkled 
with grain, and after being half burned is carried out and buried in 
the orchard. And—a thing which even the most elastic of churches 
would find it hard to reconcile with the spirit of Christianity—they 
preserve their ancient oaths, and swear like the pagans, their fore- 
fathers, by the name of the sun and of the earth. 

And with these customs, strange beliefs. The vampire still haunts 
the villages and sucks the blood of sleeping people, a horrid and 
dreadful superstition, the story of which may be read in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s books. The spirit of the Plague, dressed in white woman’s 
robes, stalks in the night from door to door; Death follows her, and 
enters where she knocks. The forests and hills are haunted by a race- 
of beautiful and shadowy creatures, of more than womanly beauty, 
named Vilis. They are the lineal descendants of the dryads and 
sylvan deities, and are not to be confounded with the elves and fairies 
of the Teutonic race: they know the future; they have been joined, 
but only in bonds of sisterly affection, with the heroes of Servian 
ballads; as they dance the Kolo in the mountain glades, their long 
hair waves behind them in the breeze; to be chosen by them is to 
have the gift of knowledge above one’s fellowmen ; to seek them is to 
seek misfortune ; to approach their haunts by accident is to incur the 
dreadful danger of their displeasure. 

And with all these superstitions, a poetry full of life, full of tender- 
ness—natural, spontaneous, and musical—a poetry breathing the 
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healthy aspirations of a people uncorrupted by luxury celebrating 
the past national glories, and recalling the heroic deeds of Stephan 
Dushan, Marko, John Hunyad, and Czerny George. 

The songs are sung on the long winter evenings to the accompani- 
ment of the gusle, a one-stringed instrument as melodious as a bagpipe 
and as inspiriting, which gives relief to the recitative of the singer ; 
so, perhaps, the rhapsodists sang the Homeric songs long centuries 
ago in these same class:cal lands. 

Among the men who cut out things with their knives, and the 
women who plied their spinning, would sit, two generations ago, chin 
in hand, listening with fiery eyes, one who was a constant guest in 
winter, and in summer was invisible. He was the heyduc, the man on 
whose head was a price, who, if caught, would be beheaded, or im- 
paled, after much buffeting, by the Turks. It was he who, what time 
the caravan started for Constantinople laden with the treasures of the 
poll-tax, lurked with a few companions in the ravine or in the forest, 
and picked off the Turkish guard, one by one, with his rifle. He 
could hit the bull’s-eye, while the clumsy Mahommedan missed the 
target. And when the next convoy passed along the lonely road they 
found the waggon empty, the horses cut loose, and the soldiers lying 
stark and dead upon the path. The heydue listened to the songs 
because his own exploits were sung in them. He was the Rob Roy 
of Servia, their Garibaldi, their guerilla warrior; he robbed no 
Servian, but he thought it no shame to wreak vengeance upon the 
race in revenge for whose outrages he had taken upon him the call- 
ing of Barabbas. In the recesses of the forests no Turk dared follow 
him; on the long slopes of the hills he slept securely under the 
summer moon; and when winter made the open air camp impossible, 
he had the farmsteads of his friends as a sure retreat, where he could 
find protection in return for labour. If the worst came to the worst, 
he could cross the river, and enlist in the Austrian service. 

It is easy to draw such a picture of Servian life as may please an 
anthropological hunter after the picturesque. This peasant had and 
has all the virtues which read well upon paper. He was brave, he was 
hospitable, he was patriotic; his costume was pleasant to the eye; 
his appearance was artistic. On the other hand, he had and has the 
faults of ignorance, seclusion, and conservatism. His superstition 
knows no bounds; his orthodox Christianity is a religion compared 
with which a Primitive Methodist is liberal and a Shaker enlightened ; 
he is a peasant with the soul of a peasant; parsimonious over farthings ; 
eager to catch at and believe the rumours of the day; suspicious of 
those in authority ; rash to temerity because he knows not where the 
danger lies; cager to command, but loth to obey; ready to commit, 
as soon as he gets the power, the same atrocities as the Turk, his 
master; and not over cleanly. He is, in many respects, like the Celt 
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of Ireland. His women are as pure; he is as ready to fly into enthu- 
siasm, rage, and passion; he is as fond of fighting ; he is as easily led 
by those who find their interest in playing upon the strings of his 
emotional mind, and he is as unfeignedly religious. Perhaps, too, he 
is as little to be trusted. 

Seventy years ago, among these farmsteads, when the winter drove 
him into concealment, sat and listened to the singing a man of some 
forty years of age, a heyduc, whose name was Czerny George, or Kara 
George—Black-a-vised George. 

He was tall, a head taller than the average height; his eyes were 
deeply sunken but bright; his broad shoulders showed his strength ; 
a scar across his face spoke of one fight, and one in his right Land 
spoke of another; his frame was spare and active; his hair was black, 
and his forehead was bound round with a single long tress of it; in 
his arms lay the rifle which he used better than any of his people. 

He was a silent and thoughtful man; he sat in the family circle in 
the long winter evenings without speaking ; he would not even answer, 
sometimes, if spoken to; and then, suddenly, his face would clear, and 
he would lead off the Kolo dance. In truth, this man- had reason to 
be grave, for he had work before him and troubles behind. 

He has been dead sixty years. There are many living who re- 
member him; there are even a few who have fought by his side. Yet 
round the name of Czerny George have already gathered as many 
stories and traditions as adorn the name of the great Servian king, 
Stephan Dushan. 

He was born in 1765, or thereabouts, being the son of an ordinary 
landed Servian peasant-farmer. He spent the first twenty years of 
his life in the mountains driving the family pigs, tending the cattle, 
farming, and listening to tales of Turkish wrong. Then came the news 
of Russian war, and hopes of Austrian invasion. Together with his 
father he drove his cattle towards the river Save, with intent to enter 
the Austrian service. At the bank of the stream his father refused to 
cross. George killed him with a pistol-shot, rather than let him fall 
into the hands of the enemy. One would fain disbelieve this ferocious 
and unnatural crime, but it is asserted by all who have written about 
this extraordinary man, and there seems no doubt of its truth. It has 
been softened by an attempt to show that it was his father-in-law or 
stepfather whom he killed. That, however, only substitutes one 
murder for another. George abandoned his pigs, and, enlisting in the 
Austrian service, became a sergeant—with that rank he returned to 
his own district—but being passed over in the distribution of medals, 
threw up his service, and became a heydue in his native mountains, 
an occupation much more to his taste than regular military service, 
All this part of his history is uncertain; but we find him returning 
to Austria, and accepting an appointment as inspector of forests in the 
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monastery of Kruschedol until, things being a little smoothed over in 
Servia, he could get back to his cattle and his land. That would be, 
probably, about the year 1800. He came back to a state of things 
far worse than Servia had ever experienced. The country was in the 
hands of the janissaries; they set up chiefs of their own, called dahis, 
murdered the pashas sent from Constantinople, and despoiled the: 
spthis, Turkish feudal owners of the land. The rayah was accus- 
tomed to be robbed, but it is best to be robbed, so to speak, in @ 
legitimate manner. Spahis they knew and hated; pashas they knew 
and hated; who were these janissaries that they should harass the 
country with bands of mercenaries from Albania and Thesaly, lawless 
devourers, spoilers, and ravishers? The cry of the oppressed went up 
to Constantinople, where the throne was already besieged by the 
expelled spahis and the friends of the murdered pashas. ‘The kneses, 
or chiefs of the Servians, drew up a protest; they humbly prayed the 
Sultan to consider that the dahis were robbing them of all they 
had; that their women were insulted and their religion outraged ; 
and that unless help were to come they must fly to the mountains 
and the forests, or, all together, drown themselves in the rivers. 

The Sultan listened and acted; that is, he threatened the janissa- 
ries. He told them that he would send against them an army of 
another faith. 

What army ? what faith? The suspicion came into the minds of 
the dahis that the very rayahs were to be armed against them; they 
resolved on anticipating an insurrection by the simple process of 
murdering the chief men in every Servian village. They actually 
began to perpetrate this crime. The blows fell here and there, with 
no previous warning, so that the sud¢enness and the uncertainty of the 
murders added to; the terror. ,Alreacy thirty and more, acknowledged 
as kneses, or else notorious as popular leaders, had fallen, when 
general consternation fell upon the whole Servian race. Who next— 
and next? All the men with one consent fled into the mountains, 
leaving the aged and the children behind; it was as if the whole 
nation became in a single day a great tribe of robkers, because as yet 
there was no insurrection. 

It was Czerny George who gave the signal; there was but one step 
from lurking singly and in couples, picking off stray Turks and 
robbing Mussulman travellers, to marching boldly altogether and 
meeting the enemy in stricken field. And if one has to die, then it 
were better to die with gun in hand, to sell life for life. With George 
were Katilsch and Vasso. They attacked a village first, where there 
were Turks. To inspire confidence, they killed these Turks; and to 
show that they were in earnest they forcibly impressed any Servian 
who refused to join them. There was to be no skulking ; every man 
who could carry a gun was to fight; the women and children were 
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left in comparative safety in the mountains. And when this news 
spread two more risings took place and the whole country was in 
arms. The men who were to have been exterminated stood before 
the astonished janissaries threatening even to exterminate them. So 
sudden an inversion of the proper order of things made these Turks 
laugh. Presently they laughed on the “ wrong side of their mouths.” 

The insurgents made Czerny George their commander-in-chief, and 
after a few insignificant actions they sat down before Belgrade. The 
Porte threw its influence to the side of the Servians, because, as yet, 
they were only fighting against the janissaries. The Pasha of Bosnia 
came to join the insurgent army, and when the dahis’ mercenary 
betrayed them to the representative of the Sultan, and their heads were 
fixed in prominent positions in the Servian camp, the pasha politely 
thanked the rayahs, and informed them that, matters being now 
adjusted, they had only to go home again and till their fields. 

It is easier to wake a man than to lay him to sleep again. The 
chance seemed to George and his followers much too good to be 
thrown away. ‘They remained, therefore armed, and the Servian war 
of liberation began. 

The history of this war has been written by Ranke; it is a tangled 
and difficult story to follow, particularly as there does not exist—a 
fact which has been pretty plainly brought out during the last few 
weeks—a map of the country on which any reliance can be placed. 
There were negotiations; there were attempts made to disarm the 
rayahs, there were skirmishes; finally, when no hope remained of a 
pacific termination to the struggle, the war began in good earnest. 
At the battle of Schabaz, George inflicted a most serious defeat upon 
the Turks; then followed negotiations ; these were broken off. Then 
George took Belgrade. After the surrender of the garrison, after a 
safe conduct had been promised, after they had started on their home- 
ward march, the Servians fell upon them and massacred all, with the 
women and children. It is impossible now to say what share in this 
act of treachery was taken by the rebel leader; but probably he knew 
all about it, and very likely planned it. Czerny George was not a 
man to hesitate on the score of honour, and the death of his enemy 
was a pleasant sight for him to look upon. 

With the fall of Belgrade ended the war of liberation. Servia was 
free—as free as she has ever since been. It remained to establish 
some form of government. A constitution is difficult for a civilized 
state; much more difficult for a set of illiterate peasants. ‘They 
formed a senate—Czerny George looking on in silence; they passed 
laws—-to which he had nothing to say; then they proceeded to limit 
the power of the commander-in-chief—and then he interfered. He was. 
commander-in-chief himself, and his notion of government was absolute 
authority. Not magnificence, because he had no love of splendour ; 
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always dressed in the same old clothes, he carried on the work of 
a yeoman, as he had always done, while his daughter fetched the 
water for the house from the fountain, like the other girls of the 
village. He was wholly illiterate, but he knew very well how to 
distinguish between real authority and its shadow; he could not make 
speeches, but he could act; he was just in his way, though that was 
a rough way, because he was himself judge, jury, counsel, and often 
executioner. He hanged his own brother for an act of violence to a 
girl; and he hanged his greatest friend, to whom he was indebted for 
his elevation. It was no easy throne to which this peasant chief had 
waded knee-deep in the blood of enemies and friends. Internal dis- 
sension surrounded him; the Turks watched for another opportunity 
of attack ; no safety or stability offered save that of suspense during the 
progress of hostilities. These began again two years after the taking 
of Belgrade. This time it was George himself who commenced war. 
His plan was the same as that attempted by Prince Milan at the 
present moment; he wished to drive the Turks out of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and to form an alliance with Montenegro. It was a 
disastrous attempt. George himself was everywhere successful, but 
his lieutenants were everywhere defeated; and while he was on the 
point of making himself master of Herzegovina, the Turks were over- 
running Servia. He hastened back, to meet the reproaches of the 
chiefs and to repair, if possible, the mischief. This was done by the 
help of the Russians. But the dissensions of the Servians grew daily 
more difficult, and while George was beating back the Turks with the 
right hand, he was fighting his private enemies with the left. 

The peace of Bucharest seemed to destroy at a stroke all that this 
great genius of war had built up in seven years of fighting. Servia was 
treated as an appanage of Constantinople, and was left by the Russians 
at the mercy of the Turks. It took a very short time to show what 
this mercy was. From every direction the troops of the Porte passed 
into the country. Veliko, the greatest of the insurgents next to George, 
was killed; George himself, paralyzed by his disasters, allowed the 
Turks, unopposed, to cross the Morava, and on the following day he 
fled across the Danube into Austrian territory. 

The work of this peasant was done, and yet at first it seemed to be 
all undone. He had shown that Servia, from her hills and forests, could 
wage a successful war at little cost against an enemy ten times her 
superior in numbers; he had demonstrated the fact that a rayah 
might possess military genius of the very highest order; he had 
shown that enthusiasm and patriotism can supply the place of numbers ; 
above all, he had accustomed his men to victory. Those who have once 
conquered, especially against long odds, never lose the memory of that 
fact. All the freedom that Servia now enjoys she owes to George 
Petrovitch, the greatest of her sons. 
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Ofa'l the chiefs, Milosch Obrenovitsch alone remained in the country, 
with the hope of tranquilizing the Serbs and soothing the Turks. 
He succeeded indifferently well. There were impalings, burnings, 
roastings, floggings, and murders—at least, there were said to be, 
which amounts to much the same thing in its effect on the people. 

How Milosch Obrenovitsch, the grandfather of Prince Milan, played 
with the Turks till he saw his way to another general rising; how he 
fought and negotiated, was defeated and was victorious; how after 
many days, Servia won the recognition of her independence—these 
things it would take many whole numbers of Tempe Bar to detail 
at length. Nor is the history an interesting one. Let us finish with 
the story of Czerny George. 

He was waiting in an Austrian fortress, free to come and go. The 
Greek Heteeria—that secret brotherhood, whose object was a univer- 
sal revolt of Hellenes and Greek Christians all over tke Ottoman 
Empire—unluckily turned their eyes upon him. He was the one 
man for their purpose: the popular hero of Servia, the terror of the 
Turks ; the chief in whom the Servians had most confidence, and a 
common man who might, when his work was done, be easily got rid 
of. The conspirators saw that a revolt in Servia, which would collect 
a vast Turkish army, would give to insurrections in other parts of the 
empire a far greater chance of success. And there was no man who 
could so long occupy the attention of the Turks as George. They 
caused pressing letters to be written from Servia inviting the chief to 
return ; he was told that the people longed for his appearance; that 
the sight of his face would be the signal for a great and mighty 
rising. 

George Petrovitch was not so old—he was then about sixty—but 
that his blood fired at the chance of once more fighting against the 
Turk. He did not hesitate for one moment; but crossing the Danube 
in disguise, went to Vuitza, one of his old lieutenants, boasting of 
what he was going to do and how Servia would be backed. 

And then occurred the blackest act in all the Servian annals. It 
did not suit Milosch that there should be any rising ; it did not suit 
him that Czerny George should become again commander-in-chief ; 
and he wished, for his own interest, to remain for the moment friendly 
to the pasha now back in Belgrade. Milosch wrote to him and re- 
ceived back a reply, that if any revolutionary measures were adopted, 
all concessions to Servia would be revoked. To prevent this, perhaps 
Milosch Obrenovitsch would send him the head of Black George. 

Milosch did. He wrote to Vuitza a short letter: “ Either the head 
of Czerny George, or their own.” 

Vuitza did not take long to choose. He sent the head of his 
captain, murdered in his sleep. 


The annals of Servia at this period, ruled over alternately by Turk 
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and peasant, are full of treachery and murder. We have seen that 
Black George was not slow to strike, when he was offended; that he 
overlooked such trifles as the massacre of a surrendered garrison ; but 
he did not treacherously murder his private enemies. He was better 
than his lieutenants. And it was by the most cruel irony of fate that 
he who first gave Servia her freedom should be murdered by a Servian, 
anxious only, when that freedom was lost for a time, to preserve his 
own authority. 

The Rey. George Croly, of poetical fame, wrote a poem on the 
death of the hero, whom he represents, by poetical licence, as beheaded 
in the fortress of Belgrade: 


“They had a captive; the Pashaw 
From his large eye draws back with awe; 
All tongues are silent in the group, 
Who round that fearful stranger troop: 
He still has homage, though his hands 
Are straining in a felon’s bands.” 


And so on—and so on. Quite a beautiful poem; and one which 
makes us deeply thankful that Dr. Croly’s particular style of poetry 
has gone out of fashion. 

We do not know where the present insurrection may lead the 
Servian race; all that is certain is that they have never yet shown 
administrative capacity, that they are, as they have always been, 
chiefly a race of peasants. It may be that the Serb is played out, 
like the Greek and the Turk. In any case, his virtues and his vices, 
save that special vice of treachery, seem to be all summed up in the 
single character of Czerny George. 
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Che Cwo Destinies. 


A ROMANCE, 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 





CHAPTER XXXYV.° 
BY LAND AND SEA. 


Iv mattered little to me to what port the vessel was bound. Go 
where I might, I knew that I was on my way to Mrs. Van Brandt. 
She had need of me again; she had claimed me again. Where the 
visionary hand of the child had pointed—abroad or at home, it 
mattered nothing—thither I was destined to go. When I next set 
my foot on the land, I should be further directed on the journey 
which lay before me. I believed this as firmly as I believed that I 
had been guided thus far by the vision of the child. 

For two nights I had not slept—my weariness overpowered me. I 
descended to the cabin, and found an unoccupied corner in which I 
could lie down to rest. When I awoke, it was night already: the 
vessel was at sea. 

I went on deck to breathe the fresh air. Before long, the sensa- 
tion of drowsiness returned ; I slept again, for hours together. My 
friend the physician would no doubt have attributed this prolonged 
need of repose to the exhausted condition of my brain, excited by 
delusions which had lasted uninterruptedly for many hours together. 
Let the cause be what it might, during the greater part of the 
voyage I was awake at intervals only. The rest of the time I lay 
like a weary animal, lost in sleep. 

When I stepped on shore at Kotterdam, my first proceeding was 
to ask my way to the English consulate. I had but a small sum of 
money left ; and, for all I knew to the contrary, it might be well, 
before I did anything else, to take the necessary measures for 
replenishing my purse. 

I had my travelling-bag with me. On the journey to Greenwater 
Broad, I had left it at the inn in the market-town; and the waiter 
had placed it in the carriage, when I started on my return to London. 
The bag contained my cheque-book, and certain letters which assisted 
me in proving my identity to the consul. He kindly gave me the 
necessary introduction to the correspondents at Rotterdam of my 
bankers in London. 

Having obtained my money, and having purchased certain neces- 
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saries of which I stood in need, I walked slowly along the street ; 
knowing nothing of what my next proceeding was to be, and waiting 
confidently for the event which was to guide me. I had not walked 
a hundred yards before I noticed the name of “Van Brandt,” in- 
scribed on the window-blinds of a house which appeared to be devoted 
to mercantile purposes. 

The street door stood open. A second door, on one side of the 
passage, led into the office. I entered the room, and inquired for 
Mr. Van Brandt. A clerk who spoke English was sent for to com- 
municate with me. He told me there were three partners of that 
name in the business, and inquired which of them I wished to see. 
I remembered Van Brandt’s christian name and mentioned it. No 
such person as “ Mr. Ernest Van Brandt” was known at the office. 

“We are only the branch-house of the firm of Van Brandt here,” 
the clerk explained. ‘The head-office is at Amsterdam. They may 
know where Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is to be found, if you inquire 
there.” 

It mattered nothing to me where I went, so long as I was on my 
way to Mrs. Van Brandt. It was too late to travel that day; I slept 
at an hotel. The night passed quietly and uneventfully. The next 
morning I set forth by the public conveyance for Amsterdam. 

Repeating my inquiries at the head-office, on my arrival, I was 
referred to one of the partners in the firm. He spoke English per- 
fectly ; and he received me with an appearance of interest which 
I was at a loss to account for at first. 

“Mr. Ernest Van Brandt is well known to me,” he said. “ May 
I ask if you are a relative or friend of the English lady who has 
been introduced here as his wife ?” 

I answered in the affirmative; adding, “I am here to give any 
assistance to the lady of which she may stand in need.” 

The merchant’s next words explained the appearance of interest 
with which he had received me. 

* You are most welcome,” he said. ‘You relieve my partners and 
myself of a great anxiety. I can only explain what I mean by 
referring for a moment to the business affairs of my firm. We have 
a fishing establishment at the ancient city of Enkhuizen, on the shores 
of the Zuyder-Zee. Mr. Ernest Van Brandt had a share in it, at 
one time, which he afterwards sold. Of late years our profits from 
this source have been diminishing; and we think of giving up the 
fishery, unless our prospects in that quarter improve after a further 
trial. In the meantime, having a vacant situation in the counting 
house at Enkhuizen, we thought of Mr. Ernest Van Brandt, and 
offered him the opportunity of renewing his connection with us in the 
capacity of a clerk. He is related to one of my partners; but I am 
bound in truth to tell you that he is a very bad man. He has 
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rewarded us for our kindness to him by embezzling our money; and 
he has taken to flight—in what direction we have not yet discovered. 
The English lady and her child are left deserted at Enkhuizen—and 
until you came here to-day, we were quite at a loss to know what to 
do with them. I don’t know whether you are already aware of it, 
sir—but the’ lady’s position is made doubly distressing by doubts 
which we entertain of her being really Mr. Ernest Van Brandt's 
wife. To our certain knowledge, he was privately married to another 
woman, some years since—and we have no evidence whatever that the 
first wife is dead. If we can help you, in any way, to assist your 
unfortunate countrywoman, pray believe that our services are at your 
disposal.” 

With what breathless interest I listened to these words, it is need- 
less to say. Van Brandt had deserted her! Surely (as my poor 
mother had said) “she must turn to me now”? The hopes that had 
abandoned me filled my heart once more; the future which I had go 
long feared to contemplate, showed itself again, bright with the pro- 
mise of coming happiness, to my view. I thanked the good merchant 
with a fervour that surprised him. “Only help me to find my way to 
Enkhuizen,” I said; “and I will answer for the rest.” 

“The journey will put you to some expense,” the merchant replied. 
“Pardon me if I ask the question bluntly. Have you money ?” 

“ Plenty of money !” 

“Very good! ‘The rest will be easy enough. I will place you 
under the care of a countryman of yours, who has been employed in 
our office for many years. ‘The easiest way for you, as a stranger, 
will be to go by sea; and the Englishman will show you where to 
hire a boat.” 

In a few minutes more the clerk and I were on our way to the 
harbour. 

Difficulties which I had not anticipated occurred in finding the 
boat and in engaging a crew. This done, it was next necessary to 
purchase provisions for the voyage. Thanks to the experience of my 
companion, and to the hearty goodwill with which he exerted it, my 
preparations were completed before nightfall. I was able to set sail 
for my destination on the next day. 

The boat had the double advantage, in navigating the Zuyder-Zee, 
of being large, and of drawing very little water. The captain’s 
cabin was at the stern; and the two or three men who formed his 
crew were berthed forward, in the bows. The whole middle: of the 
boat, partitioned off on the one side and on the other from the captain 
and the crew, was assigned to me for my cabin. Under these circum- 
stances, I had no reason to complain of want of space; the vessel 
measuring between fifty and sixty tons. I had a comfortable bed, a 
table, and chairs. The kitchen was well away from me, in the for- 
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ward part of the boat. At my own request, I set forth on the voyage 
without servant or interpreter. I preferred being alone. The Dutch 
captain had been employed, at a former period of his life, in the mer- 
cantile navy of France; and we could communicate, whenever it was 
necessary or desirable, in the French language. 

We left the spires of Amsterdam behind us, and sailed over the 
smooth waters of the river Y on our way to the Zuyder-Zee. 

The history of this remarkable Sea is a romance in itself. In the 
days when Rome was mistress of the world it had no existence. 
Where the waves now roll, vast tracts of forest surrounded a great 
inland lake, with but one river to serve it as an outlet to the sea. 
Swelled by a succession of tempests, the lake overflowed its bound- 
aries: its furious waters, destroying every obstacle in their course, 
rested only when they reached the farthest limits of the land. The 
great Northern Ocean burst its way in, through the gaps of ruin; 
and, from that time, the Zuyder-Zee existed as we know it now. The 
years advanced ; the generations of man succeeded each other; and 
on the shores of the new ocean there rose great and populous cities, 
rich in commerce, renowned in history. For centuries their pros- 
perity lasted, before the next in this mighty series of changes ripened 
and revealed itself. Isolated from the rest of the world; vain of 
themselves and their good fortune; careless of the march of progress 
in the nations round them, the inhabitants of the Zuyder-Zee cities 
sank into the fatal torpor of a secluded people. The few members of 
the population who still preserved the relics of their old energy emi- 
grated ; while the mass left behind witnessed resignedly the diminu- 
tion of their commerce and the decay of their institutions. As the years 
advanced to the nineteenth century, the population was reckoned by 
hundreds, where it had once been numbered by thousands. Trade 
disappeared ; whole streets were left desolate. Harbours once filled 
with shipping were destroyed by the unresisted accumulation of sand. 
In our own times, the decay of these once flourishing cities is so com- 
pletely beyond remedy, that the next great change in contemplation 
is the draining of the now dangerous and useless tract of water, and 
the profitable cultivation of the reclaimed land by generations that are 
still to come. Such, briefly told, is the strange story of the Zuyder- 
Zee. 

As we advanced on our voyage, and left the river, I noticed the 
tawny hue of the sea, caused by sandbanks which colour the shallow 
water, and which make the navigation dangerous to inexperienced 
seamen. We found our moorings for the night at the fishing-island 
of Marken—a low, lost, desolate-looking place, as I saw it under the 
last gleams of the twilight. Here and there, the gabled cottages, 
perched on hillocks, rose black against the dim grey sky. Here and 
there,'a human figure appeared at the waterside, standing fixed in 
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contemplation of the strange boat. And that was all I saw of tne 
island of Marken. 

Lying awake in the still night, alone on a strange sea, there were 
moments when I found myself beginning to doubt the reality of my 
own position. 

Was it alla dream? My thoughts of suicide; my vision of the 
mother and daughter; my journey back to the metropolis, led by the 
apparition of the child; my voyage to Holland ; my night anchorage in 
the unknown sea—were these, so to speak, all pieces of the same morbid 
mental puzzle, all delusions from which I might wake at any moment, 
and find myself restored to my senses again in the hotel at London? 
Bewildered by doubts which led me farther and farther from any 
definite conclusion, I left my bed, and went on deck to change the 
scene. It was a still and cloudy night. In the black void round me, 
the island was a blacker shadow yet, and nothing more. The one 
sound that reached my ears was the heavy breathing of the captain 
and his crew, sleeping on either side of me. I waited, looking round 
and round the circle of darkness in which I stood. No new vision 
showed itself. When I returned again to the cabin, and slumbered at 
last, no dreams came to me. All that was mysterious, all that was 
marvellous, in the later events of my life, seemed to have been left 
behind me in England. Once in Holland, my course had been 
influenced by circumstances which were perfectly natural, by common- 
place discoveries which might have revealed themselves to any man in 
my position. What did this mean? Had my gifts as a seer of 
visions departed from me in the new land and among the strange 
people? Or had my Destiny led me to the place at which the 
troubles of my mortal pilgrimage were to find their end? Who 
could say ? 

Early the next morning, we set sail once more. 

Our course was nearly northward. On one side of me was the 
tawny sea, changing under certain conditions of the weather to a dull 
pearl-grey. On the other side, was the flat winding coast, composed. 
alternately of yellow sand and bright green meadowlands: diversified 
at intervals by towns and villages, whose red-tiled roofs and quaint 
church steeples rose gaily against the clear blue sky. The captain 
suggested to me to visit the famous towns of Edam and Hoorn, but I 
declined to go on shore. My one desire was to reach the ancient 
city in which Mrs. Van Brandt had been left deserted. As we altered 
our course to make for the promontory on which Enkhuizen is 
situated, the wind fell—then shifted to another quarter, and blew 
with a force which greatly increased the difficulties of navigation. I 
still insisted, as long as it was possible to do so, on holding on our 
course. After sunset, the strength of the wind abated. The night 
came without a cloud ; and the starry firmament gave us its pale and 
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melancholy light. In an hour more the capricious wind shifted back 
again in our favour. ‘Towards ten o'clock we sailed into the desolate 
harbour of Enkhuizen. 

The captain and crew, fatigued by their exertions, ate their frugal 
suppers, and went to their beds. In a few minutes, I was the only 
person left awake in the boat. 

I ascended to the deck, and looked about me. 

Our boat was moored to a deserted quay. Excepting a few small 
vessels visible near us, the harbour of this once prosperous place was 
a vast solitude of water, varied here and there by dreary banks of sand. 
Looking inland, I saw the lonely buildings of the Dead City—black, 
grim, and dreadful, under the mysterious starlight. Not a human 
creature, not even a stray animal, was to be seen anywhere. The 
place might have been desolated by a pestilence, so empty and so 
lifeless did it now appear. Little more than a hundred years ago; the 
record of its population reached sixty thousand. The inhabitants 
had dwindled to a tenth of that number when I looked at Enkhuizen 
now ! 

I considered with myself what my next course of proceeding was 
to be. 

The chances were certainly against my discovering Mrs. Van Brandt 
if I ventured alone and unguided into the city at night. On the 
other hand, now that I had reached the place in which she and her 
child were living, friendless and deserted, could I patiently wait 
through the weary interval that must elapse before the morning 
came and the town was astir? I knew my own self-tormenting dis- 
position too well to accept this latter alternative. Whatever came of 
it, I determined to walk through Enkhuizen, on the bare chance of 
passing the office of the fishery, and of so discovering Mrs. Van 
Brandt’s address, 

First taking the precaution of locking my cabin-door, I stepped 
from the bulwark of the vessel to the lonely quay, and set forth upon 
my night wanderings through the Dead City. 


Cuapten XXXVI. 
UNDER THE WINDOW. 


I ser the position of the harbour by my pocket-compass, and then 
followed the course of the first street that lay before me. 

On either side, as I advanced, the desolate old houses frowned on 
me. There were no lights in the windows, no lamps in the streets. 
For a quarter of an hour at least I penetrated deeper and deeper 
on my way into the city, without encountering a living creature, 
with only the starlight to guide me. Turning by chance into a 
street broader than the rest, I at last saw a moving figure, just visible 
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ahead, under the shadows of the houses. I quickened my pace, and 
found myself following a man in the dress of a peasant. Hearing my 
footsteps behind him, he turned and looked at me. Discovering that 
I was a stranger, he lifted a thick cudgel that he carried with him, 
shook it threateningly, and called to me in his own language (as I 
gathered by his actions) to stand back. A stranger in Enkhuizen at 
that time of night was evidently reckoned as a robber in the estima- 
tion of this citizen! I had learnt on the voyage, from the captain of 
the boat, how to ask my way in Dutch, if I happened to be by myself 
in a strange town; and I now repeated my lesson, asking my way to 
the fishing office of Messrs. Van Brandt. Either my foreign accent 
made me unintelligible, or the man’s suspicions disinclined him to 
trust me. Again he shook his cudgel; and again he signed to me to 
stand back. It was useless to persist. I crossed to the opposite side 
of the way, and soon afterwards lost sight of him under the portico of 
a house. 

Still following the windings of the deserted streets, I reached what 
I at first supposed to be the end of the town. 

Before me, for half a mile or more as well as I could guess, rose a 
tract of meadowland, with sheep dotted over it at intervals, reposing 
for the night. I advanced over the grass, and observed here and there 
where the ground rose a little, some mouldering fragments of brick- 
work. Looking onward, as I reached the middle of the meadow, I 
perceived on its farther side, towering gaunt and black in the night, 
a lofty arch or gateway, without walls at its sides, without a neigh- 
bouring building of any sort visible, far or near. This (as I after- 
wards learnt) was one of the ancient gates of the city. The walls, 
crumbling to ruin, had been destroyed as useless obstacles that 
cumbered the ground. On the waste meadowland round me, had 
once stood the shops of the richest merchants, the palaces of the 
proudest nobles, of North Holland. I was actually standing on what 
had formerly been the wealthiest quarter of Enkhuizen. And what 
was left of it now? A few mounds of broken bricks, a pasture-land of 
sweet-smelling grass, and a little flock of sheep sleeping. 

The mere desolation of the view (apart altogether from its history) 
struck me with a feeling of horror. My mind seemed to lose its 
balance, in the dreadful stillness that was round me. I felt unutter- 
able forebodings of calamities to come. For the first time, I repented 
having left England. My thoughts turned regretfully to the woody 
shores of Greenwater Broad. If I had only held to my resolution, I 
might have been at rest now in the deep waters of the lake. For 
what had I lived, and planned, and travelled, since I left Dermody’s 
cottage? Perhaps, only to find that I had lost the woman whom I 
loved—now that I was in the same town with her! 

Regaining the outer rows of houses still left standing, I looked 
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about me, intending to return by the street along which I had ad- 
vanced. Just as I thought I had discovered it, I noticed another 
living creature in the solitary city. A man was standing at the door 
of one of the outermost houses, on my right hand, looking at me. 

At the risk of meeting with another rough reception, I determined 
to make a last effort to discover Mrs. Van Brandt, before I returned 
to the boat. 

Seeing that I was approaching him, the stranger met me midway. 
His dress and manner showed plainly that I had not encountered, 
this time, a person in the lower ranks of life. He answered my ques- 
tion civilly in his own language. Seeing that I was at a loss to 
understand what he said, he invited me by signs to follow him. 

After walking for a few minutes in a direction which was quite new 
to me, we stopped in a gloomy little square, with a plot of neglected 
garden ground in the middle of it. Pointing to a lower window in 
one of the houses, in which a light dimly appeared, my guide said in 
Dutch, “ Office of Van Brandt, sir” —bowed—and left me. 

I advanced to the window. It was open; and it was just high 
enough to be above my head. The light in the room found its way 
outward through the interstices of closed wooden shutters. Still 
haunted by misgivings of trouble to come, I hesitated to announce my 
arrival precipitately by ringing the house-bell. How did I know what 
new calamity might not confront me when the door was opened? I 
waited under the window—and listened. 

Hardly a minute passed, before I heard a woman’s voice in the 
room. There was no mistaking the charm of those tones. It was the 
voice of Mrs. Van Brandt. 

“ Come, darling!” she said. “It is very late—you ought to have 
been in your bed two hours ago.” 

The child’s voice answered, “I am not sleepy, Mama.” 

“ But, my dear, remember you have been ill. You may be ill again, 
if you keep out of bed so late as this. Only lie down, and you will 
soon fall asleep when I put the candle out.” 

“You must not put the candle out,” the child returned with strong 
emphasis. ‘“ My new papa is coming. How is he to find his way to 
us, if you put out the light?” 

The mother answered sharply, as if the child’s strange words had 
irritated her. 

“You are talking nonsense,” she said; “and you must go to 
bed. Mr. Germaine knows nothing about us. Mr. Germaine is in 
England.” 

I could restrain myself no longer. I called out under the window, 
“ Mr. Germaine is here !” 
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Cuartern XXXYII. 
LOVE AND PRIDE. 


A cry of terror from the room told me that I had been heard. Fora 
moment more, nothing happened. ‘Then the child’s voice reached me,* 
wild and shrill: “Open the shutters, Mama! I said he was coming; 
I want to see him !” 

There was still an interval of hesitation, before the mother opened 
the shutters. She did it at last. I saw her darkly at the window, 
with the light behind her, and the child’s head just visible above 
the lower part of the window-frame. The quaint little face moved 
rapidly up and down, as if my self-appointed daughter was dancing 
for joy! 

“Can I trust my own senses?” said Mrs. Van Brandt. “Is it 
really Mr. Germaine ?” 

“ How do you do, new papa?” cried the child. “Push open the 
big door—and come in. I want to kiss you.” 

There was a world of difference between the coldly-doubtful tone of 
the mother, and the joyous greeting of the child. Had I forced myself 
too suddenly on Mrs. Van Brandt? Like all sensitively-organised 
persons, she possessed the inbred sense of self-respect which is pride 
under another name. Was her pride wounded by the bare idea of my 
seeing her, deserted as well as deceived—abandoned contemptuously, 
a helpless burden on strangers, by the man for whom she had sacrificed 
and suffered so much? And that man a thief, flying from the em- 
ployers whom he had cheated! I pushed open the heavy oaken door, 
tearing that this might be the true explanation of the change which 
I had already remarked in her. My apprehensions were confirmed, 
when she unlocked the inner-door leading from the court-yard to the 
sitting-room, and let me in. 

As I took her by both hands and kissed her, she quickly turned 
her head, so that my lips touched her cheek only. She flushed 
deeply; her eyes were on the ground, as she expressed in a few 
formal words her surprise at seeing me. When the child flew to my 
arms, she cried out irritably, “ Don’t trouble Mr. Germaine!” I took 
a chair with the little one on my knee. Mrs. Van Brandt seated 
herself at a distance from me. “It is needless, I suppose, to ask if 
you know what has happened,” she said; turning pale again as 
suddenly as she had turned red, and keeping her eyes fixed obstinately 
on the floor. 

Before I could answer, the child burst out gaily with the news of 
her father’s disappearance : 

“My other papa has run away! My other papa has stolen money! 
It’s time I had a new one—isn’t it?” She put her arms round my 
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neck, ‘“ And now I’ve got him!” she cried, at the shrillest pitch of 
her voice. 

The mother looked at us. For a while, the proud sensitive woman 
struggled successfully with herself. But the pang that wrung her 
~ was not to be endured in silence. With a low cry of pain, she hid 
her face in her hands. Overwhelmed by the sense of her own 
degradation, she was even ashamed to let the man who loved her see 
that she was in tears. 

I took the child off my knee. There was a second door in the 
sitting-room, which happened to be left open. It showed me a bed- 
chamber within, and a candle burning on the toilette-table. 

“Go in there, and play,” I said. “I want to talk to your mama.” 

The child pouted: my proposal did not appear to tempt her. 
“Give me something to play with,” she said. “I’m tired of my toys. 
Let me see what you have got in your pockets.” 

Her busy little hands began to search in my coat-pockets. I let 
her take what she pleased, and so bribed her to run away into the 
inner room. As soon as she was out of sight, I approached the poor 
mother, and seated myself by her side. 

“ Think of it as I do,” I said. ‘ Now that he has forsaken you, he 
has left you free to be mine.” 

She lifted her head instantly. 

“ Now that he has forsaken me,’ she answered, “Tam more un- 
worthy of you than ever !” 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

“Why !” she repeated passionately. ‘“ Has a woman not reached 
the lowest depths of degradation, when she has lived to be deserted 
by a thief?” 

It was hopeless to attempt to reason with her, in her present frame 
of mind. I tried to attract her attention to a less painful subject, by 
referring to the strange succession of events which had brought me to 
her for the third time. She stopped me wearily at the outset. 

“Tt seems useless to say once more, what we have said on other 
occasions,” she answered. “TI understand what has brought you here. 
I have appeared to you again in a dream, just as I appeared to you 
twice before.” 

“No,” I said. “Not as you appeared to me twice before. This 
time, I saw you with the child by your side.” 

That reply roused her. She started, and looked nervously towards 
the bedchamber door. 

“Don’t speak loud!” she said. “Don’t let the child hear us! 
My dream of you this time has left a painful impression on my mind. 
The child is mixed up in it—and I don’t like that. Then, the place 
in which I dreamt that I saw you, is associated——-’ She paused, 
leaving the seutence unfinished. “I am nervous and wretched to- 
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night,” she resumed; “and I don’t want to speak of it. And yet, I 
should like to know whether you really were in that cottage, of all the 
places in the world ?” 

I was ata loss to understand the embarrassment which she appeared 
to feel in putting her question. There was nothing very wonderful, 
to my mind, in the discovery that she had been in Suffolk, and that 
she was acquainted with Greenwater Broad. The lake was known 
all over the county, as a favourite resort of pic-nic parties; and 
Dermody’s pretty cottage used to be one of the popular attractions of 
the scene. What really surprised me was to see, as I now plainly 
saw, that she had some painful associations with my old home. I 
decided on answering her question in such terms as might encourage 
her to take me into her confidence. In a moment more, I should 
have told her that my boyhood had been passed at Greenwater Broad 
—in a moment more we should have recognised each other—when a 
trivial interruption suspended the words on my lips. The child ran 
out of the bedchamber with a quaintly-shaped key in her hand. 

“ What is this?” she asked, as she approached me. 

“My key,” I answered, recognising one of the things which she 
had taken out of my pockets. 

“What does it open ?” 

“ The cabin door, on board my boat.” 

* Take me to your boat.” 

Her mother interposed. A new discussion followed, on the ques- 
tion of going, or not going, to bed. By the time the little creature 
had left us again, with permission to play for a few minutes longer, 
the conversation between Mrs. Van Brandt and myself had taken a 
new direction. Speaking now of the child’s health, we were led natu- 
rally to the subject of the child’s connection with her mother’s dream. 

“She had been ill with fever,’ Mrs. Van Brandt began; “and she 
was just getting better again on the day when I was left deserted in 
this miserable place. Towards evening, she had another attack that 
frightened me dreadfully. She became perfectly insensible—her little 
limbs were stiff and cold. There is one doctor here who has not yet 
abandoned the town. Of course, I sent for him. He thought her 
insensibility was caused by a sort of cataleptic seizure. At the same 
time, he comforted me by saying that she was in no immediate danger 
of death; and he left me certain remedies to be given, if certain 
symptoms appeared. I took her to bed; and held her to me, with 
the idea of keeping her warm. Without believing in mesmerism, do 
you think it likely that we might have had some influence over 
each other which may explain what followed ?” 

“ Quite likely. At the same time, the mesmeric theory (if you 
could believe in it) would carry the explanation farther still. 
Mesmerism would assert, not only that you and the child influenced 
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each other, but that—in spite of the distance— you both influenced 
me. And, in that way, mesmerism would account for my vision as 
the necessary result of a highly-developed sympathy between us. 
Tell me, did you fall asleep with the child in your arms ?” 

“ Yes. I was completely worn out; and I fell asleep in spite of 


“my resolution to watch through the night. In my forlorn situation, 


forsaken in a strange place, with a sick child, I dreamed of you again, 
and I appealed to you again as my one protector and friend. The 
only new thing in the dream was that 1 thought I had the child with 
me when I approached you, and that she put the words into my mind, 
when I wrote in your book. You saw the words, I suppose? and 
they vanished no doubt, when I awoke? I found my little darling still 
lying like a dead creature in my arms. All through the night, 
there was no change in her. She only recovered her senses at noon 
the next day. Why do youstart? What have I said that surprises 
you ?” 

There was good reason for my feeling startled, and showing it. 
On the day and at the hour when the child had come to herself, I had 
stood on the deck of the vessel, and had seen the apparition of her 
disappear from my view! 

“Did she say anything,’ I asked, “when she recovered her 
senses 2” 

“Yes. She, too, had been dreaming—dreaming that she was in 
company with You. She said, ‘ He is coming to see us, Mama; and 
I have been showing him the way.’ I asked her where she had seen 
you. She spoke confusedly of more places than one. She talked of 
trees, and a cottage, and a lake. Then of fields and hedges and lonely 
lanes. Then of a carriage and horses, and a long white road. Then 
of crowded streets and houses, and a river, anda ship. As to these 
last objects, there is nothing very wonderful in what she said. The 
houses, the river, and the ship which she saw in her dream, she saw 
in the reality when we took her from London to Rotterdam, on our 
way here. But as to the other places, especially the cottage and the 
lake (as she described them), I can only suppose that her dream was 
the reflection of ‘mine. J had been dreaming of the cottage and the 
lake, as I once knew them in years long gone by ; and—heaven only 
knows why—I had associated You with the scene. Never mind 
going into that now! I don’t know what infatuation it is that 
makes me trifle in this way with old recollections which affect me 
painfully in my present position. We were talking of the child’s 
health—let us go back to that.” 

It was not easy to return to the topic of her child’s health. She 
had revived my curiosity on the subject of her associations with 
Greenwater Broad. The little one was still quietly at play in the 
bed-chamber. My second opportunity was before me. I took it. 
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“JT won't distress you,” I said. “I will only ask leave, before we 
change the subject, to put one question to you about the cottage and 
the lake.” 

As the fatality that pursued us willed it, it was her turn now to be 
innocently an obstacle in the way of our discovering each other. 

“T can tell you nothing more to-night,” she interposed, rising im- 
patiently. ‘It is time I put the child to bed—and, besides, I can’t 
talk of things that distress me. You must wait for the time— 
if it ever comes !—when I am calmer and happier than I am now.” 

She turned to enter the bedchamber. Acting headlong on the im- 
pulse of the moment, I took her by the hand, and stopped her. 

“You have only to choose,” I said, ‘and the calmer and happier 
time is yours, from this moment.” 

“Mine ?” she repeated. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

** Say the word,” I replied, “and you and your child have a home 
and a future before you.” 

She looked at me half bewildered, half angry. 

‘Do you offer me your protection ?” she asked. 

“T offer you a husband’s protection,” I answered. “I ask you to 
be my wife.” 


She advanced a step nearer to me, with her eyes rivetted on my 
face. 

“You are evidently ignorant of what has really happened,” she 
said. “And yet, God knows, the child spoke plainly enough!” 


‘The child only told me,” I rejoined, “ what I had heard already, 
on my way here.” 


“ All of it ?” 

“ All of it.” 

“ And you are still willing to marry me?” 

“T can imagine no greater happiness than to make you my wife.” 

“ Knowing what you know now ?” 

“Knowing what I know now,I ask you confidently to give me 
your hand. Whatever claim that man may once have had, as the 
father of your child, he has now forfeited it by his infamous desertion 
of you. In every sense of the word, my darling, you are a free 
woman. We have had sorrow enough in our lives. Happiness is at 
last within our reach. Come to me—and say Yes.” 

I tried to take her in my arms. She drew back as if I had fright- 
ened her. 

“ Never!” she said firmly. 

I whispered my next words, so that the child in the inner room 
might not hear us. 

“ You once said you loved me!” 

“T do love you!” 

** As dearly as ever?” 
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“ More dearly than ever!” 

“ Kiss me!” 

She yielded mechanically. She kissed me—with cold lips, with big 
tears in her eyes. 

“ You don’t love me!” I burst out angrily. “ You kiss me as if it 
was a duty. Your lips are cold—your heart is cold. You don’t 
love me!” 

She looked at me sadly, with a patient smile. 

“One of us must remember the difference between your position 
and mine,” she said. ‘“ You are a man of stainless honour, who holds 
an undisputed rank in the world. And what am 1? Iam the de- 
serted mistress of a thief. One of us must remember that. You 
have generously forgotten it. I must bear it in mind. I dare say I 
am cold. Suffering has that effect on me—and, I own it, I am 
suffering now.” 

I was too passionately in love with her to feel the sympathy on 
which she evidently counted, in saying those words. A man can 
respect a woman’s scruples when they appeal to him mutely in her 
looks or in her tears. But the formal expression of them in words 
only irritates or annoys him. 

“ Whose fault is it if you suffer?” Iretorted coldly. ‘I ask you to 
make my life a happy one, and your life a happy one. You are a 
cruelly-wronged woman—but you are not a degraded woman. You 
are worthy to be my wife; and I am ready to declare it publicly. 
Come back with me to England. My boat is waiting for you.” 

She dropped into a chair; her hands fell helplessly into her lap. 

“ How cruel!” she murmured ; “ how cruel to tempt me!” She 
waited a little, and recovered her fatal firmness. ‘‘ No!” she said, “if 
I die in doing it, I can still refuse to disgrace you. Leave me, Mr. 
Germaine. You can show me that one kindness more. For God’s 
sake, leave me!” 

I made a last appeal to her tenderness. 

“Do you know what my life is, if I live without you?’ I asked. 
“My mother is dead. There is not a living creature left in the 
world whom I love, but you. And you ask me to leave you! Where 
am I to go? what am I to do? You talk of cruelty! Is there no 
cruelty in sacrificing the happiness of my life to a miserable scruple 
of delicacy, to an unreasoning fear of the opinion of the world? 
I love you—and you love me. There is no other consideration worth 
a straw. Come back with me to England! come back and be my 
wife !” 

She dropped on her knees, and, taking my hand, put it silently to 
her lips. I tried to raise her. It was useless: she steadily resisted 
me. 

“ Does this mean No ?” I asked. 
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“Tt means,” she said, in faint broken tones, “that I prize your 
honour beyond my happiness. If I marry you, your career is 
destroyed by your wife—and the day will come when you will tell me 
so. I can suffer—I can die—but I can not face such a prospect as 
that. Forgive me, and forget me. I can say no more!” 

She let go of my hand, and sank on the floor. The utter despair 
of that action told me, far more eloquently than the words which she 
had just spoken, that her resolution was immovable. She had de- 
liberately separated herself from me ; her own act had parted us for ever. 


Cuapren XXXYVIII. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 


I mapDE no movement to leave the room; I let no sign of sorrow 
escape me. My heart was hardened against the woman who had so 
obstinately rejected me. I stood looking down at her with a merci- 
less anger, the bare remembrance of which fills me at this day with a 
horror of myself. There is but one excuse for me. The shock of 
that last overthrow of the one hope that held me to life was more 
than my reason could endure. On that dreadful night (whatever I 
may have been at other times), I myself believe it—I was a maddened 
man. 

I was the first to break the silence. 

“Get up,” I said coldly. 

She lifted her face from the floor, and looked at me doubting 
whether she had heard aright. 

“ Put on your hat and cloak,” I resumed. ‘I must ask you to go 
back with me as far as the boat.” 

She rose slowly. Her eyes rested on my face with a dull bewildered 
look. 

“ Why am I to go with you to the boat?” she asked. 

The child heard her. The child ran up to us with her little hat in 
one hand, and the key of the cabin in the other. 

“Tm ready !” she said. “I will open the cabin door.” 

Her mother signed to her to go back to the bedchamber. She 
went back as far as the door which led into the courtyard, and waited 
there listening. I turned coldly to Mrs. Van Brandt, and answered 
the question which she had addressed to me. 

“ You are left,” I said, “ without the means of getting away from 
this place. In two hours more, the tide will be in my favour, and I 
shall sail at once on the return yoyage. We part, this time, never to 
meet again. Before I go, 1 am resolved to leave you properly pro- 
vided for. My money is in my travelling-bag in the cabin. For 
that reason, I am obliged to ask you to go with me as far as 
the boat.” 
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“T thank you gratefully for your kindness,” she said. “I don’t 
stand in such serious need of help as you suppose.” 

“Tt is useless to attempt to deceive me,” I proceeded. “I have 
spoken with the head-partner of the house of Van Brandt, at Am- 
sterdam; and I know exactly what your position is. Your pride must 
bend low enough to take from my hands the means of subsistence for 
yourself and your child. If I had died in England F 

I stopped. The unexpressed idea in my mind was to tell her that 
she would inherit a legacy under my Will, and that she might quite 
as becomingly take money from me in my lifetime as take it from 
my executors after my death. In forming this thought into words, 
the associations which it called naturally into being, revived in me 
the memory of my contemplated suicide in the lake. Mingling 
with the remembrances thus aroused, there rose in me, unbidden, 
a Temptation so unutterably vile, and yet so irresistible in the 
state of my mind at the moment, that it shook me to the soul. 
“You have nothing to live for, now that she has refused to be 
yours,” the fiend in me whispered. ‘Take your leap into the next 
world—and make the woman whom you love take it with you!” 
While I was still looking at her—while the last words I had 
spoken to her faltered on my lips—the horrible facilities for the per- 
petration of the double crime revealed themselves enticingly to my 
view. My boat was moored in the one part of the decaying harbour 
in which deep water still lay at the foot of the quay. I had only to 
induce her to follow me when I stepped on the deck, to seize her in 
my arms, and to jump overboard with her before she could utter a 
cry for help. My drowsy sailors, as I knew by experience, were hard 
to wake, and slow to move even when they were roused at last. We 
should both be drowned before the youngest and the quickest of them 
could get up from his bed and make his way to the deck. Yes! We 
should both be struck together out of the ranks of the living, at one 
and the same moment! And why not? She, who had again and 
again refused to be my wife—did she deserve that I should leave her 
free to go back perhaps for the second time to Van Brandt? On the 
evening when I had saved her from the waters of the Scotch river, I 
had made myself master of her fate. She had tried to destroy her- 
self by drowning—she should drown now, in the arms of the man 
who had once thrown himself between her and death! 

Self-abandoned to such atrocious reasoning as this, I stood face to 
face with her, and returned deliberately to my unfinished sentence. 

“Tf I had died in England, you would have been provided for by 
my Will. What you would have taken from me then, you may take 
from me now. Come to the boat.” 

A change passed over her face as I spoke; a vague doubt of me 
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began to show itself in her eyes. She drew back a little, without 
making any reply. 

“Come to the boat!” I reiterated. 

“Tt is too late.” With that answer she looked across the room at 
the child, still waiting by the door. “Come, Elfie!” she said, calling 
to the little creature by one of her favourite nick-names. “Come to 
bed.” 

I too looked at Elfie. Might she not (I asked myself) be made 
the innocent means of forcing her mother to leave the house? ‘Trust- 
ing to the child’s fearless character and her eagerness to see the boat, 
I suddenly opened the door. As I had anticipated, she instantly ran 
out. The second door, leading into the square, I had not closed 
when I entered the court-yard. In another moment, Elfie was out in 
the square, triumphing in her freedom. The shrill little voice broke 
the deathlike stillness of the place and hour, calling to me again and 
again to take her to the boat. 

I turned to Mrs. Van Brandt. The stratagem had succeeded. 
Elfie’s mother could hardly refuse to follow when Elfie led the way. 

“ Will you go with us?” IT asked. “Or must I send the money 
back by the child ?” 

Her eyes rested on me for a moment with a deepening expression 
of distrust—then looked away again. She began to turn pale. “ You 
are not like yourself to-night,” she said. Without a word more, she 
took her hat and cloak, and went out before me into the square. I 
followed her, closing the doors behind me. She made an attempt to 
induce the child to approach her. ‘Come, darling,” she said en- 
ticingly, “ come, and take my hand.” 

But Elfie was not to be caught: she took to her heels, and 
answered from a safe distance. “No,” said the child, “you will 
take me back and put me to bed.’ She retreated a little farther, 
and held up the key. “I shall go first,” she cried, “and open the 
door !” 

She trotted off in the direction of the harbour, and waited for 
us at the corner of the street. Her mother suddenly turned, and 
looked close at me under the light of the stars. 

“ Are the sailors on board the boat?” she asked. 

The question startled me. Had she any suspicion of my purpose? 
Had my face warned her of lurking danger, if she went to the boat ? 
It was impossible! The more likely motive for her inquiry was 
to find a new excuse for not accompanying me to the harbour. 
Tf I told her that the men were on board, she might say, “ Why not 
employ one of your sailors to bring the money to me at the house ?” 
I anticipated the suggestion in making my reply. 

“‘ They may be honest men,” I said, watching her carefully. “But 
I don’t know them well enough to trust them with money.” 
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To my surprise, she watched me just as carefully on her side, and 
deliberately repeated her question. 

“ Are the sailors on board the boat ?” 

I thought it wise to yield. I answered “ Yes,” and paused to see 
what would follow. My reply seemed to rouse her resolution. After 
a moment’s consideration, she turned towards the place at which the 
child was waiting for us. “ Let us go, as you insist on it,” she 
said quietly. I made no farther remark. Side by side, in silence, 
we followed Elfie on our way to the boat. 

Not a human creature passed us in the streets; not a light glim- 
mered on us from the grim black houses. Twice, the child stopped, 
and (still keeping slily out of her mother’s reach) ran back to me, 
wondering at my. silence. “Why don’t you speak?” she asked. 
‘“‘Have you and Mama quarrelled >” 

I was incapable of answering her. I could think of nothing but 
my contemplated crime. Neither fear nor remorse troubled me. 
Every better instinct, every nobler feeling that I had once possessed, 
seemed to be dead and gone. Not even a thought of the child’s 
future troubled my mind. I had no power of looking on farther than 
the fatal leap from the boat: beyond that, there was an utter blank. 
For the time being—I can only repeat it—my moral sense was 
obscured, my mental faculties were thrown completely off their 
balance. The animal part of me lived and moved as usual; the viler 
animal instincts in me plotted and planned—and that was all. No- 
body, looking at me, would have seen anything but a dull quietude 
in my face, an immovable composure in my manner. And yet, no 
madman was ever fitter for restraint, or less responsible morally for 
his own actions, than I was at that moment. - 

The night air blew more freshly on our faces. Still led by the 
child, we had passed through the last street—we were out on the 
empty open space which was the landward boundary of the harbour. 
In a minute more, we stood on the quay, within a step of the gunnel 
of the boat. 

I noticed a change in the appearance of the harbour since I had 
seen it last. Some fishing boats had come in during my absence. 
They were moored, some immediately astern and some immediately 
ahead of my own vessel. I looked anxiously to see if any of the 
fishermen were on board and stirring. Nota living being appeared 
anywhere. The men were on shore with their wives and their 
families. 

Elfie held out her arms, to be lifted on board my boat. Mrs. Van 
Brandt stepped between us as I stooped to take her up. 

** We will wait here,’ she said, “while you go into the cabin and 
get the money.” 

These words placed it beyond all doubt that she had her suspicions 
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of me—suspicions, probably, which led her to fear, not for her life, 
but for her freedom. She might dread being kept a prisoner in the 
boat, and being carried away by me against her will. More than this, 
she could not thus far possibly apprehend. The child saved me the 
trouble of making any remonstrance. She was determined to go with 
me. “I must see the cabin!” she cried, holding up the key. “I 
must open the door myself!” 

She twisted herself out of her mother’s hands, and ran round to the 
other side of me. I lifted her over the gunnel of the boat in an 
instant. Before I could turn round, her mother had followed her, 
and was standing on the deck. 

The cabin-door, in the position which she now occupied, was on her 
left hand. The child was close behind her. I was on her right. 
Before us was the open deck, and the low gunnel of the boat over- 
looking the deep water. In a moment we might step across; in a 
moment we might take the fatal plunge. The bare thought of it 
brought the mad wickedness in me to its climax. I became suddenly 
incapable of restraining myself. I threw my arm round her waist 
with a loud laugh. “Come!” I said, trying to drag her across the 
deck. ‘ Come, and look at the water!” 

She released herself, by a sudden effort of strength that astonished 
me. With a faint ery of horror, she turned to take the child by the 
hand and get back to the quay. I placed myself between her and the 
side of the boat, and cut off her retreat in that way. Still laugh- 
ing, I asked what she was frightened about. She drew back, and 
snatched the key of the cabin-door out of the child’s hand. The 
cabin behind her was the one place of refuge now left to which she 
could escape from the deck of the boat. In the terror of the moment, 
she never hesitated. She unlccked the door, and hurried down the 
two or three steps which led into the cabin, taking the child with her. 
I followed them; conscious that I had betrayed myself—yet still 
obstinately, stupidly, madly bent on carrying out my purpose. “I 
have only to behave quietly,” I thought to myself; “and I shall 
persuade her to go on deck again.” 

My lamp was burning as I had left it ; my travelling bag was on 
the table. Still holding the child, she stood pale as death, waiting 
for me. Elfie’s wondering eyes rested inquiringly on my face as I 
approached. She looked half inclined to cry: the suddenness of the 
mother’s action had frightened the child. I did my best to com- 
pose her, before I spoke to her mother. I pointed out the different 
objects which were likely to interest her in the cabin. “Go and look 
at them,” I said. “Go and amuse yourself, Elfie.” 

The child still hesitated. “Are you angry with me?” she asked. 

“No! no!” 

“ Are you angry with Mama?” 
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“Certainly not!” I turned to Mrs. Van Brandt. “ Tell Elfie if I 
am angry with you,” I said. 

She was perfectly aware, in her critical position, of the necessity of 
humouring me. Between us, we succeeded in composing the child. 
She turned away to examine in high delight the new and strange 
objects which surrounded her. Meanwhile, her mother and I stood 
together, looking at each other by the light of the lamp, with an 
assumed composure which hid our true faces like a mask. In that 
horrible situation, the grotesque and the terrible, always together in 
this strange life of ours, came together now. On either side of us 
the one sound that broke the sinister and threatening silence, was the 
lumpish snoring of the sleeping captain and crew. 

She was the first to speak. 

“Tf you wish to give me the money,” she said, trying to propitiate 
me in that way, “I am ready to take it now.” 

I unlocked my travelling bag. As I looked into it for the leather 
case which held my money, my overpowering desire to get her on 
deck again, my mad impatience to commit the fatal act, became once 
more too strong to be controlled. 

“We shall be cooler on deck,” I said. ‘“ Let us take the bag up there.” 

She showed wonderful courage. I could almost see the cry for 
help rising to her lips. She repressed it; she had still presence of 
mind enough to foresee what might happen before she could rouse 
the sleeping men. 

“We have a light here to count the money by,” she answered. 
“T don’t feel at all too warm in the cabin. Let us stay here a little 
longer. See how Elfie is amusing herself!” 

Her eyes rested on me as she spoke. Something in the expression 
of them quieted me for the time. I was able to pause and think. I 
might take her on deck by main force, before the men could in- 
terfere. But her cries would rouse them ; they would hear the splash 
in the water; and they might be quick enough to rescue us. It 
would be wiser to wait a little, and trust to my cunning to delude her 
into leaving the cabin of her own accord. I put the bag back on the 
table, and began to search for the leather money-case. My hands 
were strangely clumsy and helpless. I could only find the case, after 
scattering half the contents of the bag on the table. The child was 
near me at the time, and noticed what I was doing. 

“ Oh, how awkward you are!” she burst out in her frankly fearless 
way. “Let me put your bag tidy. Do, please!” 

I granted the request impatiently. Elfie’s restless desire to be always 
doing something (instead of amusing me as usual) irritated me now. 
The interest that I had once felt in the charming little creature was 
all gone, An innocent love was a feeling that was stifled in the 
poisoned atmosphere of my mind, that night. 
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The money I had with me was mostly composed of notes of the 
Bank of England. I set aside the sum that would probably be re- 
quired to take a traveller back to London; and I put all that 
remained into the hands of Mrs. Van Brandt. Could she still suspect 
me of concealing a design on her life, after that ? 

“T can communicate with you in the future,” I said, ‘ throuzh 
Messrs. Van Brandt of Amsterdam.” 

She took the money mechanically. Her hand trembled ; her eyes 
met mine with a look of piteous entreaty. She tried to revive my old 
tenderness for her—she made a last appeal to my forbearance and 
consideration. 

“We may part friends,” she said, in low trembling tones. “ And 
as friends we may meet again, when time has taught you to think 
forgivingly of what has passed between us to-night !” 

She offered me her hand. I looked at her without taking it. Her 
motive was plain. Still suspecting me, she had tried her last chance 
of getting safely on shore! 

“The less we say of the past, the better,” I answered, with ironical 
politeness. “It is getting late. And you will agree with me that 
Elfie ought to be in her bed.” I looked round at the child, still busy 
with both hands in my bag, trying to put it in order. “ Be quick, 
Elfie!” I said, “ your, Mama is going away.” I opened the cabin 
door, and offered my arm to Mrs. Van Brandt. “This boat is my 
house, for the time being,” I resumed. ‘‘ When ladies take leave of 
me after a visit, I escort them to the deck. Pray take my arm !” 

She started back. For the second time, she was on the point of 
crying for help—and for the second time she kept that last desperate 
alternative in reserve. 

“T havn’t seen your cabin yet,” she said ; her eyes wild with fear, 
a forced smile on her lips, as she spoke. “There are several little 
things here that interest me. I want another minute or two to look 
at them.” 

She turned away to get nearer to the child under pretence of look- 
ing round the cabin. I stood on guard before the open door, watch- 
ing her. She made a second pretence—she noisily overthrew a chair, 
as if by accident, and then waited to discover whether her trick had 
succeeded in waking the men. The heavy snoring went on; nota 
sound of a person moving was audible on either side of us. 

“My men are heavy sleepers!” I said, smiling significantly. “ Don't 
be alarmed! you have not disturbed them. Nothing wakes these 
Dutch sailors when they are once safe in port.” 

She made no reply. My patience was exhausted. I left the door, 
and advanced towards her. She retreated in speechless terror, passing 
behind the table, to the end of the cabin. 1 followed her until she had 
reached the extremity of the room, and could get no farther. She met 
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the look I fixed on her—she shrank into a corner and called for help. 
In the deadly terror that possessed her she lost the use of her voice. 
A low hoarse moaning, hardly louder than a whisper, was all that 
passed her lips. Already, in imagination, I stood with her on the gun- 
nel, I felt the cold contact of the water—when I was startled by 
a cry behind me. I turned round. The cry had come from Elfie. 
She had apparently just discovered some new object in the bag; she 
was holding it up in admiration, high above her head. “Mama! 
Mama!” the child cried excitably, “look at this pretty thing! Oh, 
do, do, do ask him if I may have it!” 

Her mother ran to her, eager to seize the poorest excuse for getting 
away from me. I followed; I stretched out my hands to seize her. 
She suddenly turned round on me, a woman transformed! A bright 
flush was on her face ; an eager wonder sparkled in her eyes. Snatching 
Elfie’s coveted object out of the child’s hand, she held it up before me. 
T saw it under the lamp-light. It was my little forgotten keepsake— 
the Green Flag. 

“ How came you by this?” she asked, in breathless anticipation of 
my reply. Not the slightest trace was left in her face of the terror 
that had convulsed it barely a minute since! “ How came you by 
this?” she repeated, seizing me by the arm and shaking me, in the 
ungovernable impatience that possessed her. 

My head turned giddy; my heart beat furiously under the conflict 
of emotions that she had roused in me. My eyes were rivetted on the 
green flag. The words that I wanted to speak were words that 
refused to come to me. I answered mechanically, “I have had it 
since I was a boy.” 

She dropped her hold on me, and lifted her hands with a gesture of 
ecstatic gratitude. A lovely angelic brightness flowed like light from 
heaven over her face. For one moment, she stood enraptured. The 
next, she clasped me passionately to her bosom, and whispered in my 
ear, “I am Mary Dermody—I made it for You!” 

The shock of discovery, following so closely on all that I had suf- 
fered before it, was too much for me. I sank, and fainted in her 
arms. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on my bed in the cabin. 
Elfie was playing with the green flag; and Mary was sitting by me 
with my hand in hers. One long look of love passed silently trom her 
eyes to mine—from mine to hers. In that look, the kindred spirits 
were united again; the Two Destinies were fulfilled. 


THE END OF THE STORY. 
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THE FINALE, 
THE WIFE WRITES, AND CLOSES THE STORY. 


Tue Prelude to “The Two Destinies” began with a little narrative, 
which you may have forgotten by this time. 

The narrative was written by myself—a citizen of The United 
States, visiting England with his wife. It described a dinner-party, 
at which we were present, given by Mr. and Mrs. Germaine in cele- 
bration of their marriage; and it mentioned the circumstances under 
which we were entrusted with the Story which has just come to an 
end in these pages. Having read the manuscript, it was left to us (as 
you may now remember) to decide whether we should continue our 
friendly intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. Germaine, or not. 

At three o'clock, p.m. we closed the last leaf of the story. Five 
minutes later I sealed it up in its cover, my wife put her bonnet on— 
and there we were, bound straight for Mr. Germaine’s house, when 
the servant brought a letter into the room addressed to my wife. 

She opened it—looked at the signature—and discovered that it was 
‘Mary Germaine.” Seeing this, we sat down, side by side, to read 
the letter before we did anything else. 

On reflection, it strikes me that you may do well to read it too. 
Mrs. Germaine is surely, by this time, a person in whom you feel 
some interest. And she is, on that account as I think, the fittest 
person to close the Story. Here is her letter : 





“ Dear Madam—or, may I say, dear friend ?—be prepared, if you 
please, for a little surprise. When you read these lines, we shall have 
left London on our way to the Continent. 

“ After you went away last night, my husband decided on taking 
this journey. Seeing how keenly he felt the insult offered to me by 
the ladies whom we had asked to our table, I willingly agreed to 
our sudden departure. When Mr. Germaine is far away from his 
false friends, my experience of him tells me that he will recover his 
tranquillity. That is enough for me. 

“ My little daughter goes with us, of course. Early this morning, 
I drove to the school in the suburbs at which she is being educated, 
and took her away with me. It is needless to say that she was 
delighted at the prospect of travelling. She shocked the school- 
mistress by waving her hat over her head, and crying ‘ Hooray !’ like a 
boy. The good lady was very careful to inform me that my daughter 
could not possibly have learnt to cry ‘ Hooray,’ in her house. 

“You have probably by this time read the narrative which I com- 
mitted to your care. I hardly dare ask howI stand in your esti- 
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mation now. Is it possible that I might have seen you and your 
good husband, if we had not left London so suddenly? As things 
are, I must tell you in writing, what I should infinitely have pre- 
ferred saying to you, with your friendly hand in mine. 

“ Your knowledge of the world has, no doubt, already attributed the 
absence of the ladies at our dinner-table to some report affecting 
my character. You are quite right. While I was taking Elfie 
away from her school, my husband called on one of his friends 
who dined with us (Mr. Waring), and insisted on an explanation. Mr. 
Waring referred him to the woman who is known to you, by this 
time, as Mr. Van Brandt’s lawful wife. In her intervals of sobriety, 
she possesses some musical talent; Mrs. Waring had met with her at 
a concert for a charity ; and had been interested in the story of her 
‘wrongs, as she called them. My name was of course mentioned. I 
was described as ‘a cast-off mistress of Van Brandt,’ who had per- 
suaded Mr. Germaine into disgracing himself by marrying her, and 
becoming the step-father of her child. Mrs. Waring thereupon com- 
municated what she had heard to other ladies who were her friends. 
The result you saw for yourselves when you dined at our house. 

“T inform you of what has happened, without making any com- 
ment. Mr. Germaine’s narrative has already told you that I foresaw 
the deplorable consequences which might follow our marriage, and 
that I over and over again (God knows at what cost of misery to 
myself), refused to be his wife. It was only when my poor little 
green flag had revealed us to each other, that I lost all control over 
myself. The old time on the banks of the lake came back to me ; my 
heart hungered for its darling of happier days; and I said Yes, when 
I ought, as you may think, to have still said No. Will you take poor 
old Dame Dermody’s view of it—and believe that the kindred spirits 
once re-united, could be parted no more? Or will you take my view, 
which is simpler still? I do love him so dearly; and he is so fond 
of me! 

“Tn the meantime, our departure from England seems to be the 
wisest course that we can adopt. As long as this woman lives, she 
will say again of me, what she has said already, whenever she can 
find the opportunity. My child might hear the reports about her 
mother, and might be injured by them when she gets older. We 
propose to take up our abode, for a time at least, in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples. Here, or farther away yet, we may hope to live 
without annoyance, among a people whose social law is the law of 

mercy. Whatever may happen, we have always one last consolation 
to sustain us—we have love. 

“You talked of travelling on the Continent, when you dined with 
us. If you should wander our way, the English consul at Naples is 
a friend of my husband's, and he will have our address. I wonder 
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whether we shall ever meet again? It does seem hard to charge the 
misfortunes of my life on me, as if they were my faults. 

“Speaking of my misfortunes, I may say before I close this letter, 
that the man to whom I owe them, is never likely to cross my path 
again. The Van Brandts of Amsterdam have received certain infor- 
mation that he is now on his way to New Zealand. They are deter- 
mined to prosecute him, if he returns. He is little likely to give 
them the opportunity. 

“The travelling-carriage is at the door—I must say good-bye. My 
husband sends to you both his kindest regards and best wishes. His 
manuscript will be quite safe (when you leave London) if you send it 
to his bankers at the address enclosed. Think of me sometimes—and 
think of me kindly. I appeal confidently to your kindness, for I 
don’t forget that you kissed me at parting. Your grateful friend (if 
you will let her be your friend), 

“ Mary GrerMarne.” 


~~~ 


We are rather impulsive people in the United States; and we 
decide on long journeys by sea or land, without making the slightest 
fuss about it. My wife and I looked at each other, when we had read 
Mrs. Germaine’s letter. 

“London is dull,’ I remarked—and waited to see what came 
of it. 

My wife read my remark the right way directly. 

“ Suppose we try Naples?” she said. 


That is all. Permit us to wish you good-bye. We are off to 
Naples. 


THE END. 
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Che Youth and the Mill Stream. 
GOETHE. 


Youru. 


“© Brook that from the moorland brown 
Dost sally, 
To glance and glitter sparkling down 
The valley, 
What seek you, hurrying through the dale? 
You hear the question: tell your tale.” 


Broox. 


“T was a Brooklet wandering free, 
Young Master! 
Until they banked and bounded me, 
That faster 
On to the Mill my stream might go, 
And full and rapid ever flow.” 


Yours. 


“ Merrily on your eddying flood 
Is hasting. 
How can you tell what my young blood 


Is wasting ? 
Yet oft the Miller’s Daughter dear 
Must gaze into your current clear.” 


Brook. 


“ She lifts the latch at early morn, 
Descending 
To bathe her sweet face in the burn 
Low bending. 
Her pure white bosom fires me s0, 
My seething waters boil and glow.” 
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Yours. 


“If the dear Maid your frigid flood 
Can fire, 
O what must hapless flesh and blood 
Feel nigh her? 
The man that meets her sparkling eye 
Must swear to win her, or to die.” 


Broox. 


“So to the Mill, with mightier swirl 
Advancing, 
I drive the wheel in clattering whirl 


Round glancing. 
The Miller's Daughter in my sight 


Arms me with double strength and might.” 


Yourn. 


“ But know you not, as well I know, 
The smarting ? 
When scornfully she says, ‘Now go!’ 
Then, parting, 
Throws after you a glance so sweet 
It draws you back to kiss her feet.” 


Broox. 


“‘ Yes, slow and heavy from the place 
I wander ; 
And through the meads with lingering pace 
Meander. 
And might I flow as I were fain, 
I'd backward to her glide again.” 


Youru. 


“OQ Brook! You know, like me, Love's sting 
And sadness ; 
One day, perchance, youll murmuring sing 
My gladness. 
Go! Whisper now in her soft ear 
All that I long and hope and fear.” 
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The Kings of the Renaissance. 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





“ C’est luy qui a grace et parler de maitre, 
Digne d’avoir sur tous droit et puissance, 
Qui, sans nommer, se peut assez connoitre. 
C’est luy qui a de tout la connoissance, 

De sa beauté il est blanc et vermeil, 

Les cheveux bruns, de grande et belle taille; 
En terre il est comme au ciel le soleil, 
Hardi, vaillant, sage et preux en bataille, 

Il est benin, doux, humble en sa grandeur. 
Fort et puissant, et plein de patience, 

Soit en prison, en tristesse et malheur 

Il a de Dieu la parfaite science, 

Bref, luy tout seul est digne @étre roy.” 


Such is the glowing picture—I have omitted its extravagancies— 
drawn by Marguerite de Navarre of her brother Francis in his youth. 
And it is, perhaps, little exaggerated, for he was undoubtedly the 
handsomest and most chivalrous prince, as well as one of the finest 
men in Europe, of his time. 


“The tradition of Agnés and the court of Charles the Seventh,” says 
Michelet, “set then in the form of a romantic legend, enveloped Francis 
the First. His governor, Artus Gouffier, was the son of Charles the 
Eighth’s governor, who in his early youth had been valet de chambre to 
Charles the Seventh, thus the child was cradled in these remembrances of 
la Dame de beauté and the court of King René, of the soft and wandering 
life, passing from chiteau to chateau, which these kings lived. Add to 
this the eternal story of Italian affairs, when Gouffier had followed Charles 
the Eighth and Louis the Twelfth, Fornoue, Agnadel, and Ravenna, the 
beautiful women coming to meet the conquerors, the pleasures of Naples. 
This paradise was the king’s if he knew how to retake it. The whole 
adorned by Boiurdo, Roland, Angélique, ‘Les dames, les combats, les 
nobles cavaliers.’ This is what the complaisant governor recounted to his 
pupil in those long rides among the interminable windings of the Charente, 
or following the eccentric course of the deceptive Loire.” 


Louis the Twelfth dying without issue in 1515, the Crown devolved 
upon young Francis, then Duc d’Angouléme, as first prince of the 
blood. He had just entered his twenty-first year, and the whole 
nation was filled with hope, and eager expectation of a glorious 
reign. His assumption of the title of Duc de Milan, revealed his in- 
tention of following the Italian policy of his two predecessors. To 
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secure the alliance or neutrality of the surrounding powers, was his first 
care. The Archduke Charles, who, although only fifteen years of age, 
had already assumed the government of the Netherlands, received his 
overtures with favour, and the renewal of the treaty with England, by 
which he engaged himself for the million crowns promised by the late 
king, secured the good will of Henry the Eighth. With the old 
wolf, Ferdinand, he was not so fortunate; neither, as a necessary 
corollary with his adherent, the weak-minded Maximilian. To the 
Venetians he promised the recovery of their former possessions in 
Lombardy; Leo the Tenth declared his intention of remaining 
neutral, but almost immediately ranged himself upon the side of 
Spain ; and soon afterwards, Henry showed symptoms of disaffection 
to his cause. 

Full of ardour, burning to emulate those deeds of arms of De Foix 
and other great captains, over which he had pored and even wept, no 
obstacle nor opposition appalled him. He gathered together a large 
and well-disciplined army and the most formidable train of artillery 
that France had ever possessed, and started on his expedition. The 
Swiss guarded the passes of the Alps; but he, marching by a new 
route, avoided them and descended upon Milan so unexpectedly and 
rapidly, that Colonna, who was at table when the French arrived, 
demanded in astonishment, whether they had dropped from the 
stars. 

On the 13th of September, 1515, was fought the famous battle 
of Marignano, one of the greatest victories ever achieved by French 
arms. Within two hours of sundown the Swiss unexpectedly com- 
menced the attack, with such resistless violence that the French could 
scarcely withstand it. Far into the darkness of the night raged the 
slaughter, until the confusion obliged a cessation. But with the first 
dawn of day it recommenced. During the interval, the French troops 
had been re-arranged, and were now more than a match for their 
assailants. Francis, plunging into the very thickest of the fight, per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The Swiss mercenaries, who had won so 
many engagements that they were considered invulnerable, lost twelve 
thousand of their best men. The old captain, Trivulsio, who had 
been through the Italian wars of the previous reign, said that all the 
battles he had ever witnessed had been but child’s play to this, for it 
was @ battle of giants. 

After the victory, there was acted a scene that has been frequently 
pictured both by romancist and painter. It was a momentary 
flicker of the expiring flame of chivalry. By the side of the King 
had fought Bayard, the last of the heroes, with all the mightiness of 
an ancient paladin, and all the romantic courage of a knight-errant. 
So impressed was Francis by his prowess, that kneeling before him, 
he begged to be knighted by the sword that had performed such 
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wonders. And there, with all the army looking on, Bayard per- 
formed the ancient ceremony, and vowed never to draw that sword 
again except against the infidel. 

The entire submission of the Milanese followed of necessity so 
overwhelming a victory; that of the Genoese quickly succeeded. 
And after an interview with Leo, at Bologna, in which the presenta- 
tion of ecclesiastical benefices within their kingdom was formally 
ceded to the Kings of France—a privilege which thereafter greatly 
affected the social and religious life of that country—Francis returned 
to Paris crowned with laurels. 

Peace being now established for several years, and his ambition and 
love of glory being satisfied for a time, he was free to indulge in that 
love of magnificence and that ‘patronage of art with which posterity 
has chiefly associated his reign. 

It is a strange contradiction that under this monarch, who was 
above all the king of the Renaissance, much of the ancient spirit of 
chivalry, which had been dormant during three reigns, should have 
revived so brilliantly, although, like the Gothic of the preceding 
generation, a little overweighted with ornament. Never was fabled 
knight of King Arthur’s Court more deeply imbued with its fantastic 
poetry than this Francis; but the subtle and resistless spirit of the 
age was yet more potent, and carried him in an opposite direction. 
Nor was he the only preua chevalier of his time; Bayard, that model 
of knighthood, who might have held an honoured place at the Round 
Table, still lived. There was the gallant De Lorges, whose bravery 
was put to such a cruel test. Francis kept lions at Fontainebleau, 
and loved to see them fight. One day De Lorges and his mistress 
were present at one of these combats; she let fall her glove, pur- 
posely, into the arena when the beasts were at their greatest fury. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he rolled his cloak about his left arm, 
brandishing his sword with his right, sprang in and showed so 
determined a countenance to the lions that they dared not attack him, 
picked up the glove, and restored it to the lady amidst the applause 
of the spectators. But she was justly punished for her barbarity, for 
he took leave of her upon the spot, saying he wished no longer to be 
counted among the gallants of one who had exposed him to such a 
peril for a mere caprice. 

The disruption of the feudal seigneuries and the consequent 
breaking up of the isolation and independence of the old noblesse, the 
increase of the central power, which gradually concentrated all favour 
and authority into the gift and hands of the King, brought all the 
ambitious young nobles to Court, since it was there alone they could 
now look for advancement. The splendour with which the new 
monarch surrounded himself, and that desire for luxury which’ had 
been growing at a prodigious rate since the first invasion of Italy, 
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gave an intense impetus to this movement, and month after month 
the numbers of the old medieval castles that were given over to the 
owls and the winds, or to the care of a few aged domestics, not suffi- 
ciently presentable to swell the train of the seigneur, increased 
throughout the land. The rudely-garbed provincial was quickly 
transformed into the elegantly-accoutred courtier with his silken coat 
and hat, doublet, breeches and shoes slashed in various colours, @ 
rapier at his side, and an engraved ring upon his finger, his hair* and 
nails cut short and his beard worn long. If he were handsome and 
gallant he might hope to be taken under the protection of some noble 
lady and provided with employment at Court, a post in the army, or 
even a benefice in the Church, for since the disposal of its patronage 
had come into the hands of the King such was frequently bestowed 
upon laymen. 

It was at the Chateau d’Amboise, which Charles the Eighth had 
rebuilt in the Italian style, that Francis held his Court in the earlier 
years of his reign. He did not care for cities, but loved to blend the 
splendours of his palace with the natural beauties of the woods and 
fields. It was a Court of romance, the joyous life that Boccaccio. 
drew, with much of the wild extravagance of Ariosto, a realisation of 
those boyish day-dreams by the Charente and Loire. But although 
its head-quarters were at Amboise, this joyous Court was never 
stationary, but was always en route: 


“ Like a moving romance,” says Michelet, “a Pantagruelian pilgrimage, the 
whole length of the Loire, from chateau to chiteau, from forest to forest. 
Everywhere the chase and the deafening horn. Everywhere the grand 
banquet beneath the trees for some thousands of guests. Then all dis- 
appeared. The poor envoys of the king of Spain never knew where or 
how to join the king of France. He rose very late, as did also that other 


* Previous to the time of Francis, the French nobles had worn their 
hair long; the cause of this change of fashion forms a curious chapter in 
the history of modes. On Twelfth Day, or le jour des rois, the court being 
then at Romorantin, the King was informed that the Comte de Saint-Paul, 
following an ancient custom, had made in his house a king of the bean. 
Upon which Francis gathered about him all his courtiers and informed 
them that he should place himself at their head and lay siege to the 
Count’s house to dethrone this king. Saint-Paul, made aware of his 
coming, prepared for his defence, and caused his people to bring within 
doors a large number of snowballs, and gather together all the apples, 
eggs, and other things that would serve for projectiles, they could find. 
The assault commenced, but very soon the besieged had exhausted their 
ammunition; in the excitement of the moment some one snatched up a 
burning log from the hearth and cast it through the window. It fell upon 
the King’s head, inflicting a severe wound. The physician found it neces- 
sary to cut his hair close to his head From that time he allowed his 
beard to grow. A few weeks afterwards every pretender to fashion, whether 
of court or town, appeared with beard and cropped head. 
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king, his mother. They came in vain in the morning, the King was asleep. 
They returned later; the King was on horseback, far away in the forest. 
The evening was too pleasant; business to-morrow. The next day he was 
gone; the Court was en route ; the envoys would find some belated servitors 
who told them hastily the King slept ten leagues from there.” 

“King Francis,” says Brantéme, “having chosen and formed a troop, 
which he called la petite bande, of the ladies of his Court, the most beautiful 
and gentle, and whom he loved best, often stole away from the Court and 
went away to other houses to hunt the stag and pass the time, and there 
he would dwell thus retired, eight days, ten days, sometimes more, some- 
times less, as it pleased his humour.” 


But mingled with this Arcadian life were fétes as gorgeous as those 
of Louis the Fourteenth. There was one of notable splendour at the 
baptism of the Dauphin, and the marriage of Lorenzo de Médicis, 
Duc d'U:bino, with Madeleine de la Tour, the heiress of the Comte 
d’Auvergne. Leo had been solicited to be sponsor to the Prince, and 
had sent his nephew, Lorenzo, to represent him. The ceremonies 
were splendid. The great court of the palace was covered by a vast 
awning, under which assembled all the flower of the French nobility, all 
the great dignitaries of the Church, the ambassadors of all the foreign 
Courts, and many foreign princes. At the supper every course was 
brought in to a flourish of trumpets, and between each there was 
a ballet performed by seven companies of demoiselles dressed in the 
costumes of Germany, Italy, and Spain, and beating time to their 
steps with tambourines. There were jousts on horseback and on 
foot, and a sham siege, for which an elaborately-constructed fortress 
made of wood had been raised. 

But all other fétes were as nothing when compared with the ever 
famous Field of the Cloth of Gold. Maximilian being dead, Francis 
became a rival candidate with Charles for the imperial throne, and 
desiring the alliance of England, invited Henry to meet hima near 
Calais. The interview between the two monarchs took place upon a 
great plain between Ardres and Guines which divided their territories. 
The ground was covered with tents, the principal of which were 
adorned both within and without with cloth of gold. The nobles of 
the two nations vied with each other in the splendour of their ap- 
pointments. “ Several there,” says an old historian quaintly, “ carried 
their forests, their meadows, their mills upon their shoulders.” 

Henry had constructed for himself a vast palace of wood and glass 
which glittered in the sunshine like the prolusion of a Crystal Palace ; 
it was divided into four compartments, and covered with a cloth 
painted to represent freestone. Within was a spacious court with 
two fountains, from each of which flowed wine, water and hippocras. 
The entire edifice had been brought over from England in pieces that 
were joined together by pegs, but neither stone nor mortar was 
employed. Francis’s palace was no less splendid and ingenious than 
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that of his brother monarch. He had caused to be constructed beside 
a building in the form of a Roman amphitheatre, three tiers in height, 
and a pavilion sixty feet square, covered on the outside with cloth of 
gold, and within with blue velvet embroidered with fleur de lis, but a 
high wind destroyed this last and carried it away. Midway between 
the two camps was erected a tent which in the richness of its ornaments 
surpassed all the rest, and it was here, after many diplomatic delays, 
mounted on horseback, the two sovereigns met and embraced one 
another with every demonstration of affection. When the articles of the 
treaty were read and signed, Francis expressed a desire to entertain 
his kingly brother; but Henry, who seems to have been suspicious 
throughout, was not willing to confide his person to the keeping of 
the French without due precautions, and proposed that while he 
dined with the Queen of France at Ardres, Francis should be received 
by the Queen of England at Guines; thus they would have been 
hostages for each other. But Francis, full of impulsive generosity, 
grew impatient of these Machiavellian precautions, and resolved to put 
an end to them in a manner that shamed the less chivalrous monarch. 
One morning, accompanied by only two gentlemen and a page, he 
presented himself at the Chateau de Guines and demanded of the 
governor, “ Where is the chamber of my royal brother?” “Sire, the 
King is not yet awake,” was the reply. “ That is no matter,” replied 
Francis. And being conducted to the royal bedchamber, knocked at 
the door, entered, and walked to the King’s bedside. Greatly moved 
by this generous confidence, Henry exclaimed, “Brother you have 
done the noblest thing that ever one man did to another, and shown 
me the great confidence I ought to have in you. I am your prisoner 
and I pledge you my faith.” Then they made an exchange of 
splendid presents, and when the English king rose the French king 
insisted upon acting as his valet and assisting him to dress. The 
next morning Henry took horse, unattended, to the Chateau d’Ardres, 
in imitation of his visitor, and performed the same attentions to his 
brother of France. 

All this may seem very silly stuff to the nineteenth century, but 
nevertheless it is full of meaning as another momentary revival of 
dying chivalry. 

Then followed jousts and tourneys, but they were mere gorgeous 
spectacles, bearing the same relation to the tournaments of feudalism 
as a stage representation does to the reality. Fighting had come to be 
regarded rather as a disagreeable necessity than the pleasure of life, 
the value of which seems ever to increase with the progress of luxury. 
Besides courtesies and fighting there were feasts and entertainments 
of the most splendid description which lasted many days. 

But, alas, all this kingly cordiality was as evanescent as the. 
pageants that celebrated it; the next year Henry concluded an 
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alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Emperor against France. 
Francis had so impoverished both himself and his nobles by these 
extravagances, that upon the breaking out of the war he found 
himself without the means of equipping or feeding his troops, and was 
obliged to resort to the most oppressive imposts to raise money.* 

It was Francis who commenced that infamous institution, the royal 
mistress, the curse of France during so many generations. He was 
twice married, first to Claude, the eldest daughter of Louis XII., a 
mariage de convenance ; she was a princess of religious and retired 
habits, who bore him three sons, Francis, Henry, and Charles, and 
four daughters. Her many virtues procured for her the title of 
la bonne veine. The contempt of her husband, and the hatred of her 
mother-in-law, probably shortened her life; she died in 1524. His 
next wife was Eleanor of Austria, the sister of Charles V., and the 
widow of Emmanuel of Portugal; she fell in love with bim during 
his captivity in Madrid. This was another political marriage, and 
her life was no happier than that of her predecessor ; the tyranny of 
the queen-mother, and the insolence of the favourites, drove her from 
the Court, while the enmity and the wars between her husband and 
brother were unceasing afilictions to her. 


“It must be confessed,” says Brantome, “that before him (Francis the 
First) the ladies came but little to Court, and only in small numbers. It 
is true that Queen Annet commenced her court of ladies greater than other 
preceding queens, and without her the king, her husband, cared but little 
for them; but King Francis coming to reign, considering that all the 
decoration of a Court was the ladies, wished to increase them more than 
was the ancient custom.” . . . “ Very often have I seen our kings go into 
the country, into the towns and elsewhere, and there dwell and make 
merry for days together without bringing any ladies with them, but we 
were so lost, so disconsolate, when for eight days we dwelt apart from 
them and their beautiful eyes, that they appeared to us a year.” 


Up to this period woman had been a mere “breeder of sinners,” 
playing no part in the great business of life, since nature had unfitted 
her for the life of fighting and turmoil by which she was surrounded ; 
but with the advent of luxury, and softer and more elegant manners, 


her influence rose ; and an influence not of good, but of evil, it became 
for France. 


To the old romantic devotion of knight-errantry now succeeded 


* The entire revenues of the Crown amounted under this reign to about 
5,600,000 livres, and the expenses of his ordinary household absorbed more 
than one third of this sum, and such festivities as that of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold must have still further decreased the residue. The nobles 
in return for exemption from taxation were still obliged to serve the king 
at their own expense in time of war; but the decay of feudalism, and the 
employment of trained mercenaries, had rendered war an infinitely more 
costly business to kings than it had been in the old times. 

+ The queen of Louis the Twelfth. 
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that elegant, sensual gallantry which endured until the Revolution. 
It was the legitimate successor of chivalry, refined of the rudeness of 
its progenitor—and the heart. Gallantry, to use an euphuistic 
phrase, seemed the sole employment of the Court, and those who were 
not inclined to it found but little favour in the King’s eyes. His 
three sons gloried in having mistresses, and their father, far from 
blaming such errors, would scarcely have acknowledged them as of 
his race had their manners been severe. “I have heard tell,” says 
Brantéme, “that the King greatly desired the honourable gentlemen 
of his court should never be without mistresses, and if they were he 
considered them coxcombs and fools.”* It was the fashion of the 
time, and before that omnipotent power, vice, virtue, and decency have 
ever been mere names. 

The King never stirred abroad without being accompanied by a 
train of demoiselles, Even when he went to meet the Pope at Mar- 
seilles he was accompanied by Ja petite bande ; les filles de joie, as he 
styles them in an old document, wherein he authorizes his treasurer 
to pay them twenty golden crowns each. In his youth, according to 
the testimony of Brantéme, his amours were indiscriminate and often 
vulgar, but after a time a favourite sultana became paramount, in- 
fluencing not only his domestic life, but every department of the state. 
“Women made all,” says an historian of the period, “even the 
generals and captains.” ‘This is their first appeardnce in state 
affairs; the Countess de Chateaubriand and the Duchess d’Etampes 
were the mothers of Montespan and Pompadour. 

But a more evil feminine influence even than that of the mistresses 
was exercised by the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the queen-mother, a 
beautiful, clever, but infamous woman. Her intrigues were shame- 
less; her furious passions wrought infinite mischief; her overbearing 
insolence drove both the queens from Court; her avarice was insa- 
tiable; she lost the king Milan by appropriating the soldiers’ pay, 
and thereby causing a revolt among the Swiss mercenaries. This 
was but the sequel to an even worse deed. When Lautrec, the com- 
mander, returned to France, the King overwhelmed him with wrath, 
and demanded the cause of the disaster. “For eighteen months,” 
replied Lautrec, “the men at arms have not been payed.” Francis, 
astounded at hearing such an assertion, called the Sieur Semblangay, 


* The following anecdote will better illustrate the shameless immorality 
of the age than pages of description. Bonnivet, the admiral, who was a 
lover of the Comtesse de Chateaubriand, dared to lift his eyes to the King’s 
sister, the princess Marguerite. He invited the King and the Court to his 
chateau. They came. In the night, by means of a trap door, he introduced 
himself into the princess’s chamber, and began to plead his passion in a 
very violent manner. His face bore next day the marks of his reception. 
Yet he does not appear to have in any way lost the King’s favour by this 
infamous attempt. 
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the secretary of finance. “Did you not receive four hundred thou- 
sand ducats to send to Italy?” “ Assuredly,” he replied, “ but the 
queen-mother imperiously demanded the entire sum, and upon her 
acquittance I delivered it.” The acquittance, however, was not to be 
found; it had been stolen by a creature of the duchess’s in the 
service of Semblangay. The latter was thrown into prison, and a suit 
commenced against him which lasted two years; he was ultimately 
convicted of having wrongly administered the finances of the king- 
dom, and sentenced to death. And this man had grown grey in the 
service of four kings ! 

This affair gratified two passions of the queen-mother—her avarice 
and her hate. Lautrec was a brother of the Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand, of whose influence she was furiously jealous, and to discredit 
her relations was to injure her. Besides which, he had, it was said, 
talked too freely of the duchess’s amours. He wasa man of undoubted 
abilities, but stern and arrogant, and he had done much by his con- 
duct to disgust the Milanese with French government. Charles and 
the Pontiff, both at hostilities with France, taking advantage of 
this sentiment, the imperial troops, under the command of Prosper 
Colonna, entered the Milanese territory. But for the mutiny of the 
Swiss, in consequence of the non-arrival of their pay, Lautrec could 
have made head against them; as it was, Milan fell into their hands, 
and Genoa so6n afterwards shared the same fate. About the same 
period, Henry of England, actuated by the counsels of Wolsey, who was 
in the pay of the empire, on some contemptible and frivolous pretext, 
declared war against the man to whom two years previously he had 
sworn eternal friendship. An army, under the command of Surrey, 
invaded French territory, but effected nothing. In the next year 
Venice, which had hitherto been Francis’s ally, finding his cause 
in Italy desperate, entered into the league against him. Thus did 
the unfortunate monarch find himself alone, and encompassed by 
enemies. It was now the dauntlessness and power of his character 
shone forth, and instead of shrinking back within the defensive, he 
daringly resolved to march into Italy, and attack his enemies in their 
strongholds. 

But not even yet was the sum of his misfortune complete. He had 
already begun his march towards Lyons when he received intelligence 
that the Constable de Bourbon* was in league with Charles, and had 


* The queen-mother, who had always been jealous of the Bourbons, on 
account of the partiality shown by Anne of Brittany, the queen of Louis 
the Twelfth, for that branch of the royal family, had poisoned the mind of 
her son against the Constable. His merits had never received their due 
reward, and he had been treated with uniform coldness and suspicion. 
But upon the death of his wife, the duchess, enamoured of his fine person, 
formed the idea of marrying him. Not only did he repel her advances, 
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promised to aid the imperial troops to invade France as soon as the 
King had crossed the Alps. The naturally frank and generous 
character of Francis is admirably displayed in his mode of acting upon 
this warning. He at once started for Moulins, where the Constable, 
who had pretended illness to excuse his absence from the army, was 
then lying, and told him unreservedly all he had heard ; upon which 
Bourbon protested his innocence in such solemn terms that Francis 
accepted his pledge, and refused to have him arrested, as more cautious 
councillors advised. Immediately afterwards the traitor fled, and the 
King was doomed to bitterly expiate his too credulous trustfulness. 
Not considering it safe to quit his territory, he gave up the command 
of the invading army, thirty thousand strong, to Admiral Bonnivet, 
and by fortifying all frontier towns, and arresting all suspected per- 
sons, entirely defeated the conspiracy. This king certainly displayed 
considerable genius by the manner in which he kept all Europe, and 
even domestic treachery, at bay. 

The brief and rapid wars of the feudal ages had been succeeded by 
those slow and strategic operations which made the military art until 
the appearance of Buonaparte. Bonnivet, who had been selected to 
command the army, not on account of his abilities, which were 
mediocre, but because of his known hatred to Bourbon, which was a 
pledge of his fidelity, and of the King’s friendship for,him, was out- 
generalled and outnumbered, and at Biagrassa was tctally and irre- 
trievably defeated. It was on that field fell the Chevalier Bayard, the 
last of the knights of chivalry. That same year Charles invaded 
France, entering through Provence. But still the masterful genius 
of the King was equal to the occasion, and the imperialists, decimated 
by disease and famine, were compelled to retire back into Italy. 

It was now that Francis’s good angel deserted him, and rashness 
and evil counsel ruined all his glory. He had still a magnificent 
army under his command, and with this he resolved once more to 
invade Milan. To this course he is said to have been determined by 
the persuasions of Bonnivet, who represented conquest as certain and 
easy. He had become enamoured of a Milanese lady, and was de- 
sirous of revisiting her; hence his assurances. Upon such trifles hang 
wars, the lives of thousands, and the fate of great empires. 

Again Milan opened her gates, and Sforza and the imperialists 
retired before the invaders. But instead of pursuing and destroying 





but treated them with scorn and ridicule. From that hour she swore his 
destruction, and commenced by instituting a lawsuit to deprive him of his 
estates, which she claimed partly for herself, partly for the king. It was 
then he opened negotiations with the imperial court which promised him 
the hand of the emperor’s sister, Eleanor, who afterwards became the 


queen of Francis, together with Provence and Dauphiné, which he was 
to rule under the title of king. 
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them, as he might have easily done, Francis, by some strange error 
of judgment, sat down before Pavia, a strongly fortified and well- 
garrisoned town, and sent half his army to make a descent upon 
Naples. For three months he laid close siege to this place, and 
reduced it almost to the extremities of famine; the imperialists were 
scarcely strong enough to attack him. But the vigour and self- 
sacrifice of Bourbon, now in the imperial forces, came to their aid; 
he pawned his jewels, took a journey into Germany, and with the 
proceeds raised twelve thousand mercenaries. With these reinforce- 
ments the enemy advanced towards Pavia. The unanimous advice of 
the French council of war was to retire, and decline a battle. There 
was only one dissentient voice, that of the fatal Bonnivet, who urged 
the disgrace of retreat. Again the King listened, because, probably, 
it harmonised with his own feelings. He had sworn to take Pavia or 
perish, and with that romance and that strange echo of the olden time 
which ever and anon broke in upon the soul of this man of the Renais- 
sance, he held that it would be an eternal shame to him to break it. 

On February 24, 1525, was fought a fatal and renowned battle. The 
troops on both sides were splendid. The first advantage was with the 
French, but the treacherous and mercenary Swiss, worthy forefathers 
of the brigand innkeepers of to-day, who were for ever betraying those 
who trusted them, and whose every vice and virtue were absorbed in 
the greed for gold, at the critical moment deserted their posts. The 
day was lost. But the King fought with the heroism of a knight- 
errant. Wounded severely, thrown from his horse, he fought on foot 
and killed seven men with his own hand. One by one the officers 
and nobles who had gathered round him were slain, and he stood 
alone, and though almost fainting with exhaustion, still wielded his 
terrible sword. Thus he was found by a follower of Bourbon’s, who 
entreated him to throw down his arms, but he would have died rather 
by the hands of the Spanish soldiers who were attacking him than 
have yielded to his traitorous subject. And so he would have fallen, 
had not Lannoy, the Spanish general, come up at the time, and to him 
he delivered his sword. The Spaniard took it, knelt, and gave him 
his own, saying: “It does not become so great a monarch to remain 
disarmed in the presence of a mere subject of the Emperor.” 

Here again we hear the noble and sweet voice of the olden time, so 
soon to be for ever silenced in the hell-born war of creeds. 

Ten thousand men fell in this engagement, and two weeks after- 
wards there was not one French soldier within the length and breadth 
of Italy. “All is lost save honour,” wrote Francis to his mother, 
whom he had appointed regent in his absence. It was now that the 
nobler side of the character of the woman who had been the root of 
all the mischief displayed itself. Spite of all she had done, she loved 
her son. She gathered together the remnants of the army that had 
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found their way back, made new levies, and assembling the nobles at 
Lyons, exhorted them to stand by their country in this terrible 
extremity. She also appealed to the Tudor, who, frightened at the 
prodigious success of Charles, lent a ready ear to her pleadings; and 
what was more important, Wolsey, disappointed of the papal throne, 
which the Emperor had promised him, was filled with revenge against 
his cajoler. 

Most harshly and rigorously did Charles treat his royal captive, 
and the conditions of freedom he proposed, including as they did the 
surrender of Burgundy, Provenge, and Dauphiné, were so monstrous, 
that Francis passionately drew his dagger, and pointing it at his 
breast, exclaimed: “It were better a king should die thus!” While 
the mother was working with heart and brain within his kingdom to 
procure his release, the sister, Marguerite d’Alengon, afterwards so 
famous as Marguerite de Navarre, made a journey into Spain to inter- 
cede for the captive, and bring him the comfort of her affection. 
There was a wondrous romantic love between this brother and sister, 
of which there is scarcely any parallel. He was in her eyes a god 
rather than a man, an idol, an incarnation of all that was physically 
and mentally glorious in creation; this passionate worship might be 
understood during the days of his youth, but even during his last 
years, when disease and excess had distorted his form and rendered his 
features coarsely repulsive, he was still her demi-god, glorious as ever ; 
her eyes could see no change. When she arrived in Spain, 


“She found her brother,” says Brantéme, “in so piteous a state that, if 
she had not come, he would have died; so much better she knew his con- 
stitution and complexion than did all his physicians, and treated him and 
caused him to be treated, as she understood him, so well, that she cured 
him. Thus the King often said that without her he would have died, and 
that he owed her that obligation which he would always remember, and 
would love her, as he did, unto his death.” 


Marguerite was young, beautiful, learned and talented, and all these 
gifts she set to work to procure his liberation. 


“She spoke to the Emperor so bravely,” to again quote Brantome, “and 
so honestly also, upon the bad treatment he had used towards the King, 
her brother, that he was astonished; remonstrating with him upon the 
ingratitude and felony he, a vassal, used towards his lord on account of 
Flanders,* then reproached him with the hardness of his heart, to be so 
little piteous to so great and good a king, and that using him in that 
fashion was not the way to gain a heart so noble and royal as that of the 
King, her brother, and so sovereign; and should he die of his rigorous 
treatment, his death would not remain unpunished, having children who 
some day would grow up and would signally avenge it.” 


This bravery, far from angering the gloomy and austere Charles 


* The kings of France claimed seigniorial rights over Flanders. 
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fascinated, enamoured him. He softened the rigours of his captive’s 
imprisonment, made love, but without result, to the fair pleader, and 
would have married her could he have won her consent. Yet, never- 
theless he became more moderate in his terms, moved thereto also by the 
alliance of England with France, and the growing jealousy of Europe 
of his power. Yet let us not rob sweet Marguerite of her meed, for 
she did more to effect her brother’s liberation than all other causes. 

On January 14, 1526, after nearly one year’s captivity, Francis 
signed the treaty of Madrid, whereby he gave up the Duchy of 
Burgundy to Charles, renounced all claims upon Italy, promised to 
restore the Constable to his estates and honours, marry the Emperor’s 
sister, Eleanor of Portugal, etc., etc., and his two sons were to be 
given up as hostages for the fulfilment of the conditions. Before 
putting his hand to the document, he secretly, in the presence of his 
councillors, made a solemn protest against it as wrung from him by 
tyrannous and foul means, and as such it should be considered null and 
void. It was but a specimen of the political conscience of the day, 
but nevertheless it is the barrier which divides the chivalrous King 
of his youth from the debauché and tyrant of his age. The sages of 
Europe, however, never believed he intended to observe such stipula- 
tions, after the cruel and ungenerous treatment he had received, and 
they were right. Now came “the holy league” of France, England, 
Venice, Florence, Milan and the Pope—who had absolved Francis 
from his oath—the success of the imperialists, the sack of Rome, the 
death of the Constable, the rout of the French army before Naples, 
mutual exhaustion of both sides, and the treaty of Cambray, wherein 
Francis payed 2,000,000 crowns for the ransom of his sons, renounced 
all sovereign rights over Flanders and Artois, and all Italian claims, 
while Charles on his part ceded his pretentions to Burgundy. Once 
more during these events we hear the fierce voice of the Middle Ages 
rising from the tomb. Charles, by his ambassador, denounces the 
French King as a base violator of the public faith and a stranger to 
honour and integrity ; upon which Francis by his herald, gives the 
Emperor the lie and challenges him to single combat. Charles accepts 
the defiance; but the age for such summary settlements of political 
differences has passed away, and the meeting never takes place. 
Nevertheless Robertson dates the rise of duelling, which was carried 
to such terrible excesses during the remainder of the sixteenth and 
the greater portion of the seventeenth century, from the countenance 
which this kingly indiscretion gave to such encounters.* 

The sufferings he endured both in body and mind during his 
Spanish captivity seem to have blighted all Francis’s great powers, 

* It must be borne in mind that the single combats of the middle ages 


were sanctioned by law, were solemn appeals to the god of justice, and 
totally differed from the private duel. 
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to have extinguished his fire and energy, and, above all, that self-con- 
filence so indispensable to success. Thereafter we find him continually 
violating the most solemn treaties and obligations; eternally warring 
against the empire, but irresolutely, shiftily, blunderingly, and quite 
overshadowed by the ever-expanding genius of his great rival. 

But let us leave these miserable wars, minute accounts of which 
may be found in any history, and return to that inner life of the 
Court wherein Jay all the springs of action. The queen-mother had 
conquered her old rival in the King’s confidence, the Comtesse de 
Chateaubriand *—whoss empire was lost from the time of his captivity 
—by providing another sultana for her son’s pleasure, in the person of 
Anne de Pisseleu, one of her maids of honour. This lady, grateful to 
her patroness, was content to leave politics to her greater wisdom, 
and to rule only the pleasures of her royal lover. She loved splendour 
of all kinds, she loved poetry and poets, paintings and painters, she 
loved the society of the learned, and inclined towards the Protestants. 
Francis married her to Jean de Brosse, one of the accomplices of 
Bourbon, who by this marriage got back his forfeited estates and a 
duchy into the bargain, on condition he never claimed his wife and 
kept away from her. It is the first example of those mock nuptials 
which the fourteenth and fifteenth Louis carried to such perfection. 
Truly this Francis was a wonderful hand at inventions. What a 
debt of gratitude succeeding kings owed him! So Mademoiselle de 
Pisseleu became Duchess d’Etampes. 

The old life of fétes was by no means interrupted by the costly 
and desolating wars; the troops were unpaid, the treasury drained, 
bat there was always money forthcoming for.splendours and pleasures. 
The Chateau d’Amboise became too small to contain the ever-swelling 

* The following romantic and tragic story is told by one of the old 
chroniclers concerning this lady. The Comte de Chateaubriand, not desiring 
that his wife should be seen at Court, kept her a captive in an old chateau 
in Brittany. Francis, who had heard her spoken of, brought her to Court 
by a stratagem. She appeared at Amboise, and everybody was dazzled by 
her beauty. The King no sooner beheld her than he was fascinated. But 
on his return from Spain he had forgotten her in the attraction of other 
beauties. The Countess, unable to endure this disgrace, returned to her 
husband, who since her flight had shut himself up in his chateau. No 
sooner did she return than he again made her a prisoner in a chamber hung 
with black; he permitted her to see no one except her daughter, a child 
seven years old. Soon afterwards this child died, and from that hour the 
Count gave himself up to thoughts of vengeance. One day six men masked 


and two surgeons entered her chamber, seized her, opened her veins, and 
then left her to expire. 

Such marital executions were common occurrences in those days; but 
Brantéme, who gives numerous instances of such in his Dames Galantes, 
makes no mention of this, and even mentions the Countess as being at 
Court after the date assigned to her murder. The story. however. has been 
generally received. 
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Court. In the depths of a wild forest was an ancient dwelling that 
had been occasionally used by the kings of France as far back as the 
twelfth century. This was Fontainebleau, and this was the spot 
chosen by Francis for his new palace. The old Gothic building was 
demolished, and with it an adjacent monastery and seventeen houses ; 
and upon the ground they had covered, under the superintendence of 
an Italian architect, and by the hands of a host of Italian, Flemish, 
and French workmen, arose a gorgeous pile of the Renaissance. Italy 
was ransacked for painters, sculptors, and decorators of all kinds to 
adorn the new palace, and among them came the great Benvenuto 
Cellini. It was here he executed some of his most beautiful works, 
his great silver statues of Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars, and that gold 
salt-cellar of which he has left so wonderful a description in his 


Memoirs that it is worth transcribing to give an idea of the works 
executed for this Court : 


“It was of an oval figure, and in size about two-thirds of a cubit, being 
entirely of gold, and admirably engraved by the chisel. I had represented 
the sea and the earth both in a sitting’ posture, the legs of one placed 
between those of the other, as certain arms of the sea enter the land, and 
certain necks of the land jut into the sea. I put a trident into the right 
hand of the figure that represented the sea, and in the left a bark of 
exquisite workmanship, which was to hold the salt: under this’ figure 
were its four sea-horses, the form of which, in the breast and fore feet, 
resembled that of a horse, and all the hind part from the middle that of a 
fish; the fishes’ tails were entwined with each other in a manner very 
pleasing to the eye, and the whole group was placed in a striking attitude. 
This figure was surrounded by a variety of fishes of different species, and 
other sea animals. The undulation of the water was properly exhibited, 
and likewise enamelled with its true colours. The earth I represented by 
a beautiful female figure, holding a cornucopia in her hand, entirely naked, 
like the male figure; in her left hand she held a little temple, the architec- 
ture of the Ionic order, and the workmanship very nice; this was to put 
pepper in. Under this female figure I exhibited most of the finest animals 
which the earth produces, and the rocks I partly enamelled and partly left 
in gold. I then fixed the work on a base of black ebony of a proper thick- 
ness; and then I placed four figures in more than mezzo-relievo; these 
were intended to represent Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. There 
were also four other figures of the four winds, of the same size, the work- 
manship and enamel of which were elegant to the last degree.” 


He also invented exquisite models for the gates and fountains, 
which, however, were never executed, full descriptions of which are 
contained in his Memoirs. 

But the great Florentine, who was independent and somewhat 
rough in manner, offended the Duchess d’Etampes by not inviting her 
with the King to see these models, and from that time she gave all her 
favour to Rosso and Primataccio, rival artists. To appease her he 
wrought a golden cup of exquisite workmanship, and carrying it to 
her lolgings begged her waiting-woman to procure him an interview. 
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“Upon acquainting her lady with my arrival, and the present I had 
brought,” to again quote Cellini’s Memoirs, “the latter answered disdain- 
fully, ‘Tell him to wait.’ Hearing this, I armed myself with patience, and 
continued in suspense till she was going to dinner. Perceiving that it 
grew late, hunger provoked me to such a degree that, unable to resist its 
cravings any longer, I gave the lady a hearty curse, and going directly to 
the Cardinal Lorraine, made him a present of the cup, begging him to 


stand my friend with the King, and prevent me from being deprived of his 
good graces.” 


Cellini soon became disgusted with the treatment he received and 
went back to Italy, leaving the ornamentation of the palace to Rosso 
and Primataccio, artists infinitely inferior to himself. 


* Quand verrons-nous quelque tournoi nouveau ? 
Quand verrons-nous par tout Fontainebleau 
De chambre en chambre aller les mascarades ? 
Quand ouirons-nous, au matin, les aubades 
De divers luths mariés a la voix ? 

Et les cornets, les fifres, les hautbois, 

Les tabourins, violons, épinettes, 

Sonner ensemble avecques les trompettes ? 
Quand verrons-nous comme balles voler 
Par artifice un grand feu dedans lair ?” 


So, regretfully, wrote Ronsard when all this magnificence had 
passed away. 

These fétes formed the models of those supposed to have been 
invented a century afterwards by le grand monarque. In reading 
a description of the festivities which welcomed a visit of Charles the 
Fifth we find the original of those fantastic devices given in honour of 
La Vallitre. When the emperor entered the forest of Fontainebleau 
there suddenly sprang forth from every bush and covert crowds of 
heathen gods and goddesses, fauns, satyrs, dryads, hamadryads, naiads, 
who danced around him to the sound of hautbois. Then there were 
masquerades in which the dancers appeared in the guise of wild beasts, 
vultures, eagles, griffins, and sea-monsters. In all this we find a 
strange jumble of the old and the new, of the Gothic and neo-classic. 

Another novelty of the reign of Francis the First, which vastly 
influenced the society of his posterity, was the introduction of church- 
men to Court. Before this bishops and abbots had resided in their 
bishopries and abbeys, scarcely acknowledging any other authority 
than that of the pope. But the concordat changed all that. Bene- 
fices we reno longer confined to those in holy orders, and abbeys and 
priories were indiscriminately bestowed upon men of all conditions 
whom the king wished to reward. This brought the first public 
corruption into the church. “Not that I have heard say,” writes 
Brantéme, “nor read that before there were more good people or 
better livers, for in their_bishoprics and abbeys they were as dvtuuched 
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as the military.” Rabelais, who ought to have known, was decidedly 
of the same opinion. 

Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, who had Rabelais for secre- 
tary, was one of the gayest of ecclesiastics, the favourite of princesses 
and all the ladies of the Court; he visited England, and was one of 
the most assiduous gallants in the train of Anne Boleyn, one of the 
most skilful hunters in the forest of Windsor. In 1536, Francis con- 
fided to him the defence of Paris and the lieutenant-generalship of 
Champagne and Picardy, and he fulfilled his trust right well. There 
were several such prelates in this Court. 

Francis was a munificent patron of art and literature, but it is 
possible that ostentation had as much to do as taste with this predi- 
lection. He would have gathered all the genius of the world at Fon- 
tainebleau. Leonardo da Vinci died in his arms, and some of the 
greatest of the Italian artists were in his pay. It was fortunate for 
the intellectual growth of France that she was governed at this period 
by such a prince, one who suffered himself to be carried forward on 
the crest of the great tidal wave of civilization, and did not sink 
beneath it; he was a worthy contemporary of Pope Leo, those two 
sovereigns alone,—for the brutal Tudor was too deeply sunk in sen- 
sualism, the bigot Charles in blood and fanaticism, to give any help to 
the great work ;—those two alone brought the Renaissance to perfec- 
tion. Those who would study and understand this epoch, must turn 
to the pages of Rabelais, for there they will find its every aspect 
reflected as in a mirror : its grossness and licentiousness ; its intellectual 
vigour, too frequently degenerating, however, into the verbosities and 
hair-splitting pedantries of the schools ; its strange incongruities, the 
result of the great upheaval of ideas; its scepticism and superstition. 
the product of effete forms of religion. Spite of the desolating wars 
that cast a shadow upon this reign, it wears an aspect of unclouded 
brilliance, of Arcadian peacefulness, when contrasted with the darkness 
that followed, the horrors of that war of creeds that raged with unmi- 
tigated ferocity during the remainder of the century, paralysing all 
intellectual growth, transforming men to worse than wolves and tigers, 
for God has created no brute so frightful as the bigot, be he Catholic 
or Protestant. 

Towards the close of this reign, we hear the first mutterings of the 
storm. Francis vacillated for some time between the two religions ; he 
was drawn towards the reform by his sister Marguerite. But the pre- 
judices of the nobles and the mass of the people, the ties he had formed 
with the Médici, the example of nearly all Europe, made up an over- 
whelming counterpoise in favour of the elder creed. Had the question 
come before him more prominently in his earlier days, he might have 
decided otherwise, but his once daring energy was gone, exhausted by 
reverses of fortune and by that horrible disease which for ten years 
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slowly ate away body and mind. The first persecutions were brought 
about by the offensive zeal of certain Protestants, who affixed oppro- 
brious reflections upon the Catholic faith against the church doors. They 
courted their doom, it was a terrible one—the stake. The massacre 
of the Vaudois, however, was a horrible act, which casts an eternal 
stain upon this king’s name. Nevertheless we have many instances 
of his toleration; he saved Louis Berquin, one of the most learned 
men of the age, and a Protestant, from the flames, although the 
parliament had doomed him; and, among others, he protected Clement 
Marot and Rabelais, both enemies to the Catholic Church. 

The last ten years of his life present a melancholy spectacle of decay- 
ing vigour. Upon the death of his mother and the departure of his 
sister for Navarre,—her marriage was said to have been insisted upon 
by the favourite, who was jealous of her power,—the Duchess d’Etampes 
held undisputed empire. But not to be envied, but rather to be pitied, 
was she, spite of her brilliant position, as companion, minister of plea- 
sure, and nurse to this king, grown loathsome, and morose, and tyran- 
nous intemper. In 1536, the Dauphin, Francis, a strange, melancholy, 
abstemious youth, died, poisoned by some water he had drunk after 
playing a game of tennis. Several persons were arrested, and put to 
the torture ; the deed was reported to have been committed by agents of 
the Emperor, but the uselessness of such a crime, which could have 
been instigated only by a desire to disturb the succession, the King 
having two other sons, quite exonerates him. The probabilities are, 
that it was brought about by Catherine de Médicis; she hated the 
prince as the obstacle which stood between her and the crown; she 
was jealous of his popularity, and she was well known to be on terms 
of close intimacy with those most deeply suspected of the deed. In 
fine, she and her husband were the only persons who could possibly 
profit by it. 

Nine years afterwards, he lost his third and favourite son, Charles 
Duc d’Orleans, who, in his rash and chivalrous spirit, most re- 
sembled himself, and who forfeited his life by an act of stupid 
bravado. The plague had suddenly appeared in the camp ; everybody 
was in consternation. To show his fearlessness, he went and lay upon 
the beds whence they had just removed the plague-stricken corpses. 
Immediately afterwards the symptoms of the disease appeared in him. 
He died the victim of his own folly. 

During the last years, the Duchess d’Etamres, especially after the 
death of Louise de Savoie, the queen-mother, plunged deeply into 
political intrigues. Finding herself without friends, and the King’s 
dissolution approaching, she entered into a clandestine correspondence 
with the Emperor, and even betrayed to him the secrets of the state. 
Francis knew he had a traitor about him, suspected his queen, every 
one except the Duchess. But she gained nothing by her perfidy ; atter 
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his death she sank into such obscurity that not even the date of her 
demise is known. 

There was one loving heart, through those years of sickness, that 
wept and prayed for the dying King—his sister Marguerite. She 
had long since become the wife of the discrowned king, Henri d'Albret, 
and made her little Court at Navarre the home of poets and artists 
and learned men; it was also a refuge for the persecuted Protestants— 
she herself was accused of heresy because in a book of hers entitled 
“Le Miroir de l’Ame pécheresse,” she “ had not spoken of saints and 
purgatory!” In such sweet companionship, and in the exercise of 
her own rare abilities, she might have been happy but for the ever- 
approaching death of her beloved brother : 


“Whoever will come to my gate,” said Marguerite, “to announce the 
cure of the King my brother, such a courier, be he weary, worn out, covered 
with mire and all unfit, I will kiss and throw my arms around his neck as 
the most proper prince and gentleman of France, and should he be without 
a bed, and not able to find one to rest upon, I would give him mine, and 
sleep rather upon the ground for such good news as he would bring me.” 


The fatal moment came at the beginning of the year 1547. Francis 
was but fifty-three years of age, but for the last ten years of his life 
he had been regarded as an old man. 

Little can be added to what I have already pictured of the character 
of this monarch. He was a representative man of the age in which 

*he lived, and was imbued with all its virtues and all its vices: frank, 
chivalrous, generous, a lover of arts and letters; politically false, un- 
grateful, lascivious, and sensual. Had he not been rivalled by the 
superior genius of Charles the Fifth, he might in all things have anti- 
cipated Louis the Fourteenth, as he did in so many. Yet, take him 


for all in all, there are few kings of France I should be disposed to 
place before him. 
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Che Legend of the Lande of Lanvaur. 


A BRETON FABLE. 
By KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 


Once upon a time this huge stretch of desolate waste north of Roche- 
fort-en-Terre (called the Lande of Lanvaux), now strewn with prostrate 
menhirs and broken dolmens—a haunt for the poulpican and the 
korrigan—was besprinkled with cheerful hamlets, and was as pros- 
perous a bit of country as could be found north of Vannes. 

Just where there now is the gloomy pool of Coét-delo, stood a 
pretty smiling village surrounded by fields and orchards. 

It happened that Saint Peter and Saint Paul were travelling through 
the world to see what was doing. The saints were poorly clothed, 
but each of them carried in his hand a good stout stick to keep off 
dogs, and on his shoulder a wallet to hold the crusts begged on the 
way. 

Just a3 they reached the village of Coét-delo down came a pouring 
rain, and drenched them to the skin. 

The two saints knocked hastily at the door of the finest house in 
the village. It so happened that Monsieur Richard, the owner of the 
house, who was very rich, but both a rogue and a curmudgeon, opened 
the door himself. 

“May it please you to let us dry ourselves by your kitchen fire ?” 
said Saint Peter. 

But the very sight of the saints had been enough for Monsieur 
Richard. 

“Decamp this instant, lazy vagabonds!” he cried, “or I will set 
my dogs on you.” 

At this the poor shivering saints were so greatly terrified that they 
ran away to the other end of the village. And this time they knocked 
at the door of the poorest cottage they could see. 

In this hovel—for it was no better—lived Gaffer Misery, who, 
seeing two wet and shivering beggars, gave them a kindly wel- 
come. 

“Sit down, sit down, good friends,” he said, pulling two rickety 
chairs near the hearth, and then he set light to some bits of charred 
wood which he had picked up beside the road that morning, and blew 
them till they burned cheerfully. 

For food, he could only give the saints some crusts of black bread, 
which he had begged that morning, and a drink of sour milk; for 
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poor Misery, being old and infirm, and no longer able to work for his 
living, depended on the gifts of the charitable. 

The logs burned out, and the saints ate up all the crusts, and they 
felt dry and rested ; then Saint Peter rose and spoke : 

“Thou art a good man, Misery ; thou hast given us all that was 
given thee, and thy charity is real, for thon gavest for the love of 
God, and with no hope of return. Let thy Faith equal tny Charity. 
Wish, and thy desire shall be granted.” 

At these words of Saint Peter, Misery became aware of the presence 
of the holy men, and he fell on his knees before them. 

I have only one thing to wish about, your Blessednesses,” he said, 
‘and that is my apple-tree that grows beside the door; but every 
year I am robbed of the fruit. Yes, your Blessednesses, while I am 
cut begging, a thief steals my apples. Grant me, then, that whoso- 
ever shall climb my apple-tree shall have no power to come down 
irom it without my leave. Grant me this, and you will have done 
for me a thousand-fold more than I have done for you.” 

“Thy wish is granted,” said the saints, and as they spoke they dis- 
appeared. 


Autumn came, and Misery’s apple-tree was laden with fine fruit. 

“Aha!” he thought, “ for once I shall eat my own apples.” 

One morning he came out of his hut, and, as was his wont, he 
Idoked up lovingly at his tree ; suddenly he saw the branches moving 
violently, and, lo! there was Mr. Richard making vain attempts to 
get out of the tree. 

“Well, to be sure!” said Misery, “it is you, is it, Monsieur 
Richard, who steals my apples? you who have plenty of your own. 
Shame upon you. However, you can stay where you are till all the 
parish knows that you are a thief.” 

Having said this, Misery ran and called the neighbours. 

They all came soon enough, and cried shame on Mr. Richard, who 
was hated both for his avarice and his churlish ways. 

The rich man was overcome with shame. 

“Let me come down, Misery,” he said imploringly; “1 will pay 
you for all the apples I have taken and a fat sum besides.” 

“No, no; stay where you are,” and Misery shook his head and 
left the rich thief struggling in the tree till nightfall. 

Then the beggar went to him and said, “ I let you go scot-free this 
time, Mr. Richard, but don’t try again to steal my apples; if you do 
you will have to stay up in the tree. Now you may come down.” 

Mr. Richard came down so quickly that he nearly broke his neck. 


It happened some time after that poor Misery fell sick, so sick that 
all at once Death appeared to him. 
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“ Come along, Misery,” he said in a loud voice, “ your time is up, 
you must follow me; are you ready ?” 

“My good friend,” said the beggar in quavering accents, “ how 
can you ask such a question? you must know that Iam ready. I 
have nothing to take out of this world and nothing to leave in it. Still 
no soul ever yet quitted life without one lingering wish, and I ask 
one last service of you. You are kind-hearted, and will not refuse to 
do it, especially as it will cost you but little trouble and time to render 
it. Close to my door grows a favourite apple-tree laden with fruit ; 
now I have a strong wish to eat one of those apples before I die, and 
I ask you to be good enough to fetch me one.” 

“Ts that all you want?’ said Death, “for once in a way I should 
like to make myself agreeable, and to you more than any one else, 
my poor Misery.” 

So off went Death in a hurry, and put down his scythe at the foot 
of the apple tree. He climbed up the tree and gathered a fine apple, 
but when he tried to come down—that was quite another affair—he 
stuck fast between the branches. He struggled and struggled and 
tried to break the boughs, but all in vain. 

“ Misery! Misery !” he cried, and then again he struggled violently, 
and raved and howled with his efforts; it was all in vain, even Death 
was forced to submit to a power stronger than his own. 

“Misery! Misery!” he cried again, but Misery was deaf. 

“ Ah my friend,” said Death, “I beseech you to let me go. I have 
so much business in hand that I have not a minute to spare.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said the beggar at last. ‘“‘ You may be in 
a hurry to depart, but I am not.” 

“ But I will let you off I tell you,” said Death, “and if you release 
me I will leave you in peace for ten years.” 

“Ten years!” said Misery, “1 want to live till the last judgment.” 


“ Have your way, have your way; henceforth Misery shall exist 
till the end of all things.” 


“Then be off with you,” said the beggar. 

And Death sprang furiously from the apple-tree, and snatching up 
his scythe he mowed down in his rage men and women, houses and 
trees,—only Misery remained on the desolate waste. 
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A Pig Hunt in the Dark. 


I steep soundly, but how am I to convey to any one the smallest end 
of a notion how soundly? The concentrated slumber of an army of 
tops would be wakefulness itself compared to the sleep I go in for. I 
knew a man who (especially in the month of August, whenever his 
mother-in-law began about “poor Mary and the children” in con- 
nection with the sea-side) used to fall into so deep a sleep that his 
loving relatives had often to go down after him on a ladder specially 
constructed for the purpose. Well, I have reason to believe that this 
slumbrous mortal was but a fitful dozer compared with yout humble 
servant. I scorn exaggeration, and merely mention my somnolent 
powers to enable my readers to realize, at least faintly, what that 
noise must have been which woke me as I lay, one wet winter’s night, 
snugly unconscious of all sublunary matters beneath the bark roof of 
a slab hut on a New Zealand bush farm. 

“What the deuce is up?” I exclaim, as, struggling into wakeful- 
ness, I observe my friend H. hastily pulling on his nether garments 
by the light of a tallow dip, stuck with a graceful slant into the neck 
of a black bottle. ‘“ Pigs; that’s all,’ is H.’s laconic reply. ‘“ Come, 
jump up, old man; we'll have fresh pork for breakfast, or my name 
isn’t what it is.” 

Meanwhile the din outside the window continues with unabated 
fury, and I am by this time sufficiently awake to know that it is the 
aggregate product of manifold canine throats possessing vocal powers 
of Pandemoniacal variety of expression. If hydrophobia were known 
in New Zealand, one might have feared the worst; as it was, I im- 
mediately agreed with H. that the exciting cause was “pigs.” A 
long course of the salted flesh of a centenarian bullock rendered the 
prospect of fresh meat none the less inviting, for, though rather scien- 
tifically inclined, we were really growing somewhat weary of our daily 
anatomical researches into the fossilised structure of this bovine speci- 
men of a pre-historic time. Mummies are interesting, but as edibles 
they decidedly fail. 

Besides ourselves there were two other inmates of the whare* on 
this night, viz. our regular servant, an excitable but trustworthy 
Hibernian, and a Maori whom we employed now and then to do odd 
jobs about the place. The black head of the latter now appeared at 
our door, and ejaculating, “ Porker, peeg!” immediately disappeared 


* The Maori name for a hut. 
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again. On rushing into the next room, that served us as a kitchen, 
dining-room, workshop, and parlour, combined, we found Dennis, the 
aforesaid Hibernian, lighting up our great perforated tin lantern, his 
dark eyes gleaming with delight and excitement. 

“What are you going to do with the lantern, Dennis?” asks H., 
who rightly thinks that in the pig hunt a lantern will be more pic- 
turesque than useful. 

“ Faix, Sorr,” says Dennis, with a grin, Amn’t I goin’ to light the 
gintleman that’s outside this teemin’ night into our kitchen? Daggo’s 
gone to keep his honour in sight.” 

“ Daggo” is the cognomen which Dennis has bestowed on the Maori, 
and one which the latter at first strongly resented ; but, overcome at 
last by Dennis’s goodhumoured persistence, he had come to answer to 
it, under protest as it were, and sullenly exercising his right to re- 
pudiate the name on those arbitrary occasions whensoever his dignity 
might deem it necessary. 

Whilst H. and I had been drawing on our boots, we had heard a 
violent scuffle in the verandah, then a fierce grunt, a rush, and a 
dismal howl, and then the noise of the dogs had died away over the 
hill in front of the house. It is a stormy night; the rain has ceased, 
and the wind has got up and is driving thick masses of cloud across 
the sky, rendering the waning moon almost useless to us. H., as the 
best marksman, is armed with our only rifle; I carry a light American 
axe; and Dennis, over and above the lantern, has armed himself with 
a fern-hook, an instrument something like a stout reaping-hook with 
a long, straight handle. Of course, in our belts are stuck the sheath- 
knives we always carry, and, thus accoutred, we go slipping and 
splashing down the slope on which our mansion is built, across the small 
gully at the bottom, and are pushing our way through the wet fern 
and tea-tree, up the hill on the other side, beyond which we can hear 
the dogs giving tongue as wildly as ever, when we are suddenly aware, 
by “the straggling moonbeams’ misty light,” of a gesticulating ap- 
parition which bears swiftly down upon us. It is “ Daggo,” who, 
with rapid and excited gestures, describes the position of the enemy, 
intimating that he is very large and likely to prove dangerous, and 
generally recommending caution in our plan of attack. Herein we 
are all agreed, for we have long since acquired that deferential respect 
for the wild boar that every one does who has had anything to do 
with the hunting of him. When Daggo, therefore, silently signs for 
us to follow him, with the confident air of a man who has a defined 
plan in his head, we immediately accept his guidance. The native 
glides away to the left, closely followed by H. with the rifle; I come 
next, and Dennis brings up the rear with his fern-hook and cherished 
lantern. 

The boar, it appears, is sullenly standing at bay beside a waterhole 
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in the next gully, protected on his right flank and rear by a tangled \ 
thicket of manuka, fern, and a kind of thorny bramble, popularly — 
known in New Zealand, from the difficulty there is in extricating 
yourself from its clutches, as “ bush-lawyer.” This thicket, though 

it certainly enabled his porcine majesty to bid defiance to the dogs, 
was the very thing that Daggo had perceived to be the weakness of 
his position. Numerous cattle tracks through the high fern and tea- 
tree lead down to the water-hole, and guided unerringly by the 
Maori, though there is only a glimmer of moonlight now and then, 
we cross the gully higher up, and are soon stealing along in Indian 
file down one of these narrow, slippery tracks, keeping the thicket as 

a screen between ourselves and our prey. By this means, while the 
animal's attention was occupied by the dogs, we hoped to get close 
enough for H. to get a shot at him in a moment of moonlight. 

I confess to feeling anything but confident that Daggo was not 
making a mistake in the darkness, and leading us down a track up 
which at any moment the victim of our anticipations might make a 
sudden charge, a possibility that, hemmed in as we were on either 
side by tangled brushwood, it was not pleasant to dwell upon. In 
fact I freely admit that the nearer we approached that pig the less 
jovial I felt, and that proximity to the possible pork chops of to- 
morrow morning, while still in a state of fierce vitality to-night, 
tended considerably to lessen my enthusiasm concerning those deli- 
cacies. However, by some mysterious law of the nervous system 
which I will not attempt to explain, I enjoyed the very danger which 
produced my funk. 

When about two hundred yards from the spot we wished to reach, 
Daggo suddenly stopped, and pointing back at Dennis’s lantern, made 
signs that it should be put out. To this Dennis strongly objected, 
and only reluctantly complied—as we thought—when H. ordered him 
todo so. “Huh! petter he go pack to ped,” was the native’s con- 
temptuous observation as he jogged on again. 

A few minutes more and we had got close enough to the scene of 
action to hear the savage champ, champ, of the boar as he whetted 
his tusks—those terrible tusks, with which with an almost impercep- 
tible jerk of his snout he could lay the strongest dog in the agonies 
of death. H., guided by Daggo, now creeps up to the thicket before 
alluded to, and Dennis and I separate, each to station ourselves where 
we have a chance of getting a blow at the enemy as he runs, should 
H.’s shot prove ineffectual. I was careful not to place myself directly 
in a track. To do so would have probably resulted, had the boar 
chosen that line of retreat, in finding myself knocked a considerable 
distance into the midst of the approaching week, after having aimed 
a wild and futile blow at no precise object, and reclining on mother 
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earth, with perhaps a gash in the leg, and many little stars before my 
eyes, I should, no doubt, have felt that I had made a mistake. 

I had been waiting some five or six minutes, axe in hand, anxiously 
listening for H.’s expected shot. I knew it would take some time to 
get a chance of firing without the risk of hurting the dogs, and 
besides, unluckily, the moon was just now thickly obscured by clouds, 
and so I stood eagerly watching for them to pass over, when with 
startling suddenness, a few paces from me, there streamed forth a red 
and flickering light, not the momentary flash of a rifle; and, besides, 
there followed no report. But I had no time for conjectures, for the 
next moment I saw the boar, followed by the madly excited dogs, 
rushing straight in the direction of the light. There was a roar of 
anger in H.’s voice, and a roar of fright in Dennis’s, a canine howl or 
two, a crash, a groan, a clatter of tin, then sudden darkness again, 
the boar and dogs having disappeared into the night, as it were, in a 
sort of wild apotheosis of confusion. H. and I both ran to where the 
light had been, feeling anything but comfortable about poor Dennis's 
fate. We found him sitting in a cattle-track, and the moon shining 
out showed one side of his face thickly coated with mud as he looked 
up at us with a dazed expression of countenance, and the sheepish 
air of a man who knows he has put his foot in it. To the inquiry, 
“Much hurt, Dennis ?” he ruefully replied, in a gasping sort of way, 
“Och, the saints presarve us!—I—don’t rightly know—but I— 
blieve I'm alive, though there’s more wind—been knocked out—of 
my body this blessed night—than I ever thought I had in it. There- 
isn’t a breath left in me big enough—to fill the lungs of a good-sized. 
moskittey, so there isn’t.” 

“No bones broken then ?” said H. 

“Faix Sorr, I hope not; but they’re that shook up and mixed 
like, that I feel for all the world like a bundle of sticks tied up 
loose.” 

“Well, but what the devil did you do it for?” said H., who, seeing 
the culprit wasn’t much hurt, thought it time to haul him over the 
coals a bit. 

“Shure wasn’t I showin’ your honour a light to shute the baste. 
by,” was poor Dennis’s apologetic answer. 

The fact was that, instead of having extinguished the lantern, as 
we thoughi he had done, he had merely put it under his loose smock,. 
and by flashing its light on to the boar at the moment he did he had 
thought, by thus assisting H. in his aim, to cover himself with glory, 
and to triumph over Daggo, between whom and himself a jealousy 
always existed. It was a Zuiinous idea, but the result was a failure. 

Annoyed and worried by the dogs, of which we had six of all breeds 
and sizes, the boar had not gone far when he again turned and stood 
at bay, this time close to a shallow creek, from which we drew our 
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water for household purposes. When, guided by the barking of the 
dogs, we reached the place—though the sky had cleared we could see 
no pig, for he had ensconced himself in a clump of fern against the 
trunk of a fallen tree. This fact was evident enough from the be- 
haviour of “ Lockjaw,’—an animal half mastiff and half bull-dog, 
whose terrible tenacity of grip had earned him his name. He was 
walking round and round the clump of fern, on which he kept a 
watchful eye, every now and then sniffing towards it with a faint 
whine of impatience—even he, pluck to the backbone as he was, knew 
better than to make an attack on such an enemy in his present posi- 
tion. No; get the beast on the move so as to give the dog “half a 
slant,” and with a word of encouragement, “ Lockjaw ” would unhe- 
sitatingly pin by the ear or jowl the biggest pig that ever munched 
fern root. 

The question now was how to dislodge the game. We might set 
on the dogs, but that course would probably result in getting one, and 
most likely the best of them, disabled, we therefore decided on the only 
other plan there was, namely, that of firing into his hiding-place until 
we drove him out of it, when wounded perhaps by the shot, and held by 
Lockjaw, we might rush in and finish him off at close quarters. As 
the bunch of fern in which the animal lay was small, by firing into 
it H. was almost certain to hit him before long; and the event quickly 
verified our anticipations, for scarcely had the sharp crack of the 
second shot rattled away into the hills, when out shambled the great 
beast, evidently hit hard. The glimmer of daylight was now in the 
sky, and in the half light an ugly customer looked the shaggy, griz- 
zled, high-shouldered brute. The moment he appeared a little bull 
terrier, near whom he emerged, rushed at him. Alas! alas! poor 
little “ Grip.’ One quick jerk sideways and upwards of the powerful 
snout and the wretched little dog is pitched aside, and lies howling 
with mingled rage and agony. ‘“‘ Hold him, Lockjaw!” No need 
for the order ; Grip’s diversion has given him a splendid chance. In 
a moment his iron jaws have closed like a rat-trap on the ear of his 
prey, and every sinew in his muscular body is tense as wire rope as he 
sets his feet forward and tugs backward to hold the boar. But 
despite all his efforts the pig is surely and steadily dragging him into 
the creek, where, half choked with water, the dog will be forced to 
relinquish his hold. There is no time to be lost; the Maori and I 
rush forward, and about two feet from the edge of the water I get a 
swinging blow with my axe at the rough monster. Impeded by the 
dogs, who, though all useless in such a tussle except Lockjaw, are 
prancing and barking round the two real combatants—I miss my aim 
at the animal’s skull, but the keen axe striking him just behind the 
shoulders, goes through to his backbone with a shock that staggers 
him. The next minute dogs and pig are struggling in the shallow 
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water of the creek, Lockjaw still hanging on to his deadly grip. 
Daggo quickly plunges in after them; the water is only up to 
his knees, and soon the boar, faint with loss of blood and half 
drowned, receives the cowp de grace from the Maori’s keen and dex- 
terous knife. With some difficulty Lockjaw is persuaded to loose his 
hold, and the huge carcass dragged out of the brook that is stained 
with its blood. H. and I draw a long breath as we gaze on our 
lifeless prize, on which Daggo calmly sits as he recovers his wind. 
Poor Dennis, whose knee, it turns out, is badly sprained, limps up, 
and vindictively shakes his fist at his unconscious and prostrate foe ; 
while the native, as he surveys his fellow servant, grins evidently 
with an unholy joy at his rival’s recent discomfiture, and his present 
lugubrious aspect. The beast is soon skinned and cleaned, the hide 
on some parts of his body being nearly an inch thick. As the sun 
rises we carry our dismembered victim up to the house, and the pork 
chops have soon become a reality instead of an expectation, and so 
ended “A pig hunt in the dark.” 

I may as well add that the poor little bull terrier, though we did 
all that experience had taught us for him, lingered but a few hours. 
The sharp tusk had ripped him up like a knife, from the beginning of 
the flank up to the hip joint, and nothing could probably have saved 
him. Lockjaw, too, had received a nasty wound in the shoulder, 
which made him limp for many a day, and added another scar to the 
many similar decorations he already sported as evidence of his prowess. 


G. i. P. 
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Chis Picture and Chat. 


THERE is a passage in one of the letters of Macaulay, which, with the 
leading facts of his life, have recently been laid before the world, 
that people will read with assent or surprise, according to the constitu- 
tion of their minds and their estimate of the relative value of diffe- 
rent forms of energy and success. It is the passage in which the 
deceased politician and man of letters roundly declares, not at the 
commencement of his life, but when his career was well advanced, 
and he had a right to say, Evperto crede, that the man who is 
qualified to attain distinction in literature no less than in politics, and 
in politics equally as in literature, and who deliberately selects the 
field of politics for the exercise of his talents, has simply taken leave 
of his senses. As Macaulay puts it, the man must be mad. 

The assertion will astonish a good many people, while only a select 
few, we imagine, will at once acknowledge its shrewdness and pro- 
priety. We are indebted to this age for the aphorism, “ Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and for that advertising frame of mind which 
identifies notoriety with reputation, nay, even with fame. To be 
caricatured in one of those publications which devote themselves to 
the week’s task of laying bare the strength and infirmities of any one 
who has contrived to get himself talked about, is to be a “man of 
mark ;” and to be a man of mark, is to have attained as much im- 
mortality as any one cares for in an epoch in which we all live au jour 
le jour. “Speculate, spout, and be scribbled about, for to-morrow we 
die,” is practically the motto of the new generation. One nail drives 
out another; but take care to be a nail. Every dog has his day; 
but on no account fail to have your fair canine share of ephemeral 
consequence. There are certain good things going; and mind you 
do not go without them. We saw the other day a row of melancholy 
objects, slowly hugging the kerbstone of the Strand, the inside parts of 
which seemed to be dirty and dismal figures; the outside, hanging 
boards, covered with the advice, printed in huge characters: “ Don’t 
hide your light under a bushel! Advertise! Advertise! Advertise !” 
Elsewhere you may see an affiche in similarly conspicuous letters: 
“Success is the test of merit!” and, a little further on, the supple- 
mentary notification, “Advertising is the secret of success.” Why 
not leave out all the minor links of the argument, and say at once: 
“ Advertising is the test of merit. Advertise! Advertise! Advertise!” 
For this is what is really meant, and this, in effect, is the creed of 
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the impudent, brazen-faced, pushing, charlatan generation in which it 
is the misfortune of modesty or self-respect to have its lot. 

Such being its character, and such its frame of mind, it is im- 
possible that most persons should not consider the judgment passed 
by Macaulay on the comparative merits and advantages, looked at 
from a common-sense point of view, of a political and a literary career, 
as nothing more than one of the brilliant essayist’s most perverse 
paradoxes. Not the man, they will think, of whom Macaulay speaks, 
but Macaulay himself, must be “ mad.” For, think of it! there is no 
such short cut to notoriety, and all the delightful advantages notoriety 
brings in its train, as political success. It is so easily earned, and 
the reward is so immediate and so tangible. One rattling good speech, 
that is to say, one skilfully-prepared and opportunely-delivered dis- 
course, well peppered with party malignity, well stocked with old but 
not recently-used jokes universally known to provoke laughter, plenty 
of personal injustice, sonorous clamour, appeals to Heaven and popular 
passion, and the trick is done! You are the talk of the town. 
What may you not become? And even if you become nothing more, 
what an important personage you are to-day! You are at any rate 
the Moody and Sankey of the hour! You will stand upon the pin- 
nacle of weekly fame. You will have endless invitations. You can 
go to Court, if you like. You will be “in the swim.” Of your great 
future we forbear to speak, for that depends on yourself. And even 
if you have no future, you can at any rate exclaim Viei! Ape has 
not overlooked you, and Atlas has carried you upon his brawny 
shoulders. 

That is one picture. Now for the other. You have written a 
book. It has cost you considerably more time to compose any ten 
pages of it than it would take to prepare and deliver fifty speeches. 
Your boyhood, though liberally employed in muscular exercises, was 
much addicted to books; and long before virility you consorted with 
the ancients and the greater moderns. Your youth was studious, at 
least on one side ; and while, by the due indulgence of your emotions, 
you scanned life in its actual aspects, you kept adding to your own 
experience the accumulated wisdom of thought and observation which 
fill well-selected shelves. You admired the style of the great masters, 
you cultivated one of your own. You felt, and contemplated ; occa- 
sionally you acted. Then you wrote, and a book of some merit was 
the result. And what was the result of that result? We are not 
supposing that it was a flashy or sensuous novel, a scurrilous pam- 
phlet, or a contemptible farce. It was a serious work. You published 
it at your own risk and cost, that is to say on commission. Pub- 
lishers are usually very candid on such subjects, and several in 
succession frankly informed you that they did not foresee a return 
sufficient to justify them in going to the expense of printing it, much 
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less of giving you any honorarium for it. Nothing daunted, you 
printed it yourself. And then? Well, then, many weeks of doubtful 
waiting, during which the publications which dub themselves reviews 
of literature and art were calling gods, men, and columns to witness 
that there never was anything so brilliant and so exciting as the 
flashy and sensuous novel, already in a fourth edition; never any- 
thing so happy and successful as the scurrilous pamphlet, already 
selling its ninetieth thousand ; never anything so irresistibly comic, 
over which the whole town was laughing, as the contemptible farce. 
And your serious work? Just nothing of your serious work; and 
you began to think that it was not being properly advertised. 
Whereupon, though your publisher, if an honest man, hinted as plainly 
as politeness would allow that he did not think any more advertise- 
ments were necessary, you added to the expenditure you had already 
incurred in printing your serious work, that of exceedingly costly 
and utterly worthless advertisements. By-and-by, among the “ Minor 
Notices” of one of the “reviews of literature and art,” your serious 
work found mention. It was kindly alluded to, but had obvious!y 
not been read. A few weeks later, another brief allusion to it ap- 
peared in a paper whose critic had partly read, and therefore wholly 
misunderstood it. In one obscure and wholly uninfluential journal 
you at last found it written of with genuine attention, and not with- 
out some generous and discriminating praise. You thought your 
serious work was about to make its way. You were mistaken. This 
was the last you heard of it. Some seventeen copies of it were sold 
—the same number as Shelley used to be able to sell of his poems— 
and you were £85 out of pocket. 

Let no one think we are painting a fancy picture. The curiosities 
of literature are very curious, but they are very real; and if any man 
of letters chose to write his “ Confessions,” nearly all those who deserve 
the name would have some such tale to tell. We will not say, as has 
been said by another, that the life of a man of letters is a continual 
warfare upon earth ; for it need not be, and it is the man’s own fault 
if itis. But it is a continual experience of neglect, injustice, stupidity, 
and all uncharitableness ; against which the proper resource is not 
contention, but passive endurance, serene faith, and a very tranquil 
contempt. But the stupidity and malice abound, and no one cares to 
screen an author against them, or to compensate him for their exist- 
ence. Judged bya worldly standard, the rewards of literature during 
the lifetime of a writer are exceedingly scant, and they were perhaps 
never so scant as they are at present. The sum total of income made 
by “the mob of gentlemen who write ” may be very considerable, and 
there must be several hundred persons in England who live com- 
fortably enough by their pens. But,mark the word! they live by their 
pens, which is a different thing from living by literature. News- 
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papers and leading articles may be all very well, but they are not 
literature ; anda mere journalist, no matter how able or how conscien- 
tious he may be, or how deserving of respect, is not necessarily a man 
of letters. Neither do magazine articles, save in very rare instances, 
deserve the designation of literature; and certainly we cannot com- 
prise under that head the novels that delight the subscribers to circu- 
lating libraries. The writers of these things have their just reward, 
but we confess we regard their employment with just as much 
reverence, and no more, as we regard the makers of candlesticks, 
billiard cues, or paper collars. All these articles are “ wanted,” and they 
are provided: and so is the “ literature” of the month, day, or hour. 

But if a man considers that he has a vocation to be a real man of 
letters, and assiduously obeys the inward call, let him not fail to count 
with his generation before he sits down to write, and accurately to 
take its measure, however incompetent it may be to take his. Let 
him bear in mind that we live in an age not of intellect, but of in- 
telligence ; an age essentially bourgeois, which is on the look out for 
bourgeois literature, or, in other words, for writings which are not 
literature at all. The fit audience, though few, is gone for ever. 
The audience is immense ; but not only is it unfit to judge of a great 
or even a good literary work, it will not even give its attention to 
great or good literary work. It ignores all such work as irrelevant 
to its wants. Once upon a time, people read what they were told to 
read by those who were competent to form an opinion as to what is 
deserving of perusal, and what is not. Nowadays, the herd choose 
their reading for themselves, and critics—critics! Heaven save the 
mark !—tell them to read what they know they will like. Newspapers 
and reviews must live; in order to live, they must have tens of thou- 
sands of readers; and in order to have tens of thousands of readers, 
they must please tens of thousands of readers! In many cases, indeed 
in most, the critic is not one straw better in intelligence than the reader. 
He has the same tastes, the same feelings, the same occupations, the 
same instincts. But even if his palate should be a touch more deli- 
cate, he must labour to conceal its superior delicacy, or he will cease to be 
en rapport with those for whom he is to play the part of guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. Some of the consequences of this state of things are 
very curious. Let the sensuous or sensational novel, the scurrilous 
pamphlet, the contemptible farce, and the serious work, make their 
appearance at the same time, and it will invariably be found that what 
are entitled critical reviews will call the attention of the public to 
them, precisely in inverse order to their merit. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that this is because a poor work is soon read, and a lofty one 
requires time for the comprehension of it. The reason is because a 
bourgeois public cares much for the trashy work, and cares nothing at 
all for the solid one. That is why the latter is kept back, and nine 
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times out of ten it is obvious that it has not been really read, while 
the former has been eagerly devoured by the critic himself. More- 
over—and this is perhaps the most curious circumstance of all—the 
same critic who will exhaust his vocabulary of praise over a novel or 
a squib, that he knows not to be literature, but which amuses him for 
the moment, and which he knows will amuse the multitude, will ke 
quite strikingly captious concerning the small blemishes, real or 
imaginary, in a very serious and possibly great work, when at last he 
does find time to say something desultory about it. 

Many persons will be disposed to say, after reading this descrip- 
tion of what happens in the world of letters, that the man who is 
really mad is the man who dreams of entering it. All the same, 
he is not mad at all, but very wise; even though we have not yet 
exhausted all that lies in his path to deter him. For let us speak 
candidly. ‘In English criticism,” said the late Lord Lytton, “ all 
public praise is private friendship.” Unhappily, that is so; and if a 
man of letters is to receive betimes the praise of his contemporaries, 
he must accidentally be on very good terms with the writers of these 
sorry notices, which are usually dignified with the name of criticisms 
and reviews, or he must take pains to put himself in that position. 
That he should fortuitously know them all, or most of them all inti- 
mately, is improbable. That he should labour to know them all 
intimately is—well, revolting. Such things are; but “O, the pity 
of it!” And the man of letters has to choose, for years, between 
neglect or worse, and loss of self-respect. 

We have exhausted all we had to say as “devil's advocate ;” and 
now let us sing a pean to the career of a true and self-respecting man 
of letters. His calling is so noble, that nobler there is none; and if 
he pursues it with a steadfast heart and lofty intentions, there is no 
way of baulking him of his reward. There are various degrees of 
merit even in good work; for there are various kinds, and various 
shades of success. But he has succeeded, as far as he himself is con- 
cerned, who has set before him an honourable task, and has dedicated 
to it his best abilities for its own sake, and the love of humanity. If 
he hungers and thirsts for the praise of the groundlings, let him 
not choose the better part. Let him become a politician. He ma 
become a Lowe; he can scarcely fail to be a Kenealy. Possibly he 
will sit in the Cabinet; he is sure to make a noise of some sort cr 
another, on some occasion or another. If he makes an egregious ass 
of himself, it will at least be known, and the whole town will be told 
for twenty-four hours what a fool he is. That is the worst, or, rather, 
the least good thing that can happen to him! What is more pro- 
bable is, that half the world will laugh at his folly, and the other 
half belaud his wisdom; and between these conflicting opinions he 
will become a conspicuous personage. He may never get any higher 
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than this, though from a worldly point of view this surely is very 
high. But he may get to the top of the tree if he will only go on 
climbing, and not mind either the breaking of the branches, or the 
brickbats that are thrown at him. We wish someone would make a 
collection of the pretty things that were said and written of Mr. 
Disraeli for a quarter of a century, while he was still climbing. One 
of the most scurrilous books of our time was written about him under 
the guise of a biography, and the Times newspaper reviewed it con 
amore, and quoted its most offensive passages with approval. The 
time was when the Saturday Review demonstrated every week in 
ingeniously insulting epigrams that he was a liar, a Jew, a charlatan, 
and a knave. We are often told that Mr. Disraeli entertains a su- 
preme contempt for the English people, and is laughing in his sleeve 
at the whole business of life. We do not know how that may be; 
but we doubt if any man who has gone through his experiences, and 
who combines a sense of justice with a sense of humour, could help 
feeling pretty much in that way about it. But he has won; and if 
it be a satisfaction to you to be crowned with laurels at the end of 
the race, by the same hands which pelted you with mire while you 
were still running, and it could yet be hoped that you would be “no- 
where,” then become a politician by all means. But the end is not 
yet. Only let Mr. Disraeli make some such mistake as was made by 
Mr. Gladstone when the latter “offended the publicans,” and he will 
again discover, from the voice of public opinion, that he is and never 
was anything better than a “ flashy adventurer.” Macaulay declares 
that from the moment a man takes seriously to a political career all 
possibility of personal friendships is destroyed. It seems to us that 
it must be a very mad sort of ambition which would urge a man to 
aspire to be master of the whole world, if the penalty were that he 
could not boast a single friend. 

And with this loss of friendship, how much besides is there that 
goes! If you are absolute master of the world, and are philanthro- 
pically minded, doubtless you can do, or try to do, a great deal for it ; 
and even if you should not succeed in benefiting it, your intentions 
will have been excellent, and you can have saved your self-respect. 
But in England a political career does not mean being master of any- 
body, and least of all of your own self. You can “ succeed” only by 
acting with other people, and against other people. Succeeding is an 
affair of calculation, compromise, and recantation, to put the matter 
in the mildest and politest form. To speak more plainly, you have to 
turn your back on your friends and yourself a score of times, before 
you have done. And what a dead failure you are before you have 
been gone ten years! Look at Lord Palmerston. He still arouses a 
certain enthusiasm when any one is anxious to depreciate living 
statesmen by referring to some one gone before. But let us get rid 
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of our prejudices, and ask what were the two salient points in Pal. 
merston’s career. He made indecent haste to recognize Napoleon III., 
and he was the sworn advocate and upholder of the Turk! In other 
words, he was stupendously shortsighted, and stupendously wrong. 
And we shall be delighted to hear of any politician of whom the irony 
of history does not in the long run allow us to make the same 
observation. 

it all depends on what it is you want. It is a question of ideals. 
We doubt much if Macaulay was a man with a very exalted view of 
the dignity and value of life. Yet he knew what the thing meant, 
and his ideal was at least high enough for a political career not to 
content him. It may be said that Macaulay was an extraordinarily 
successful man of letters in his lifetime. He was. But we must 
do him the justice to say that we believe he enjoyed writing his 
History a thousand times more than hearing it praised, or even being 
told of its great sale. “The reward is in the race we run, not in the 
prize,” is a saying that every true man of letters can warmly echo. 
No man, we should imagine, can really like spending April, May, 
June, July, at Westminster, or deeply enjoy sitting on Committees 
in the morning and being in the House every night, and listening 
to such oratory as is to be heard there. Fools do it because they 
are fools. Men born to political responsibility do it because it is their 
duty. But ambitious men do it only for the sake of what it brings 
them ; and what it brings them we have seen. But the real pleasure 
of the man of letters is in literature itself; in other words, in his 
life ; in the atmosphere he breathes, in the generation of noble 
thoughts, in the perfecting of an adequate style, in shaping and 
moulding his literary designs, in being carried away by the fervour 
of his own enthusiasm, in feeling the breath and inspiration of 
something not exactly himself, yet as much part of him as the music 
is part of the instrument from which it comes. He looks before 
and after, though he does not pine for what is not. He has in- 
herited all that is good in the past; he will transmit something good 
to the future. He is no miser, save from compulsion. The world of 
readers, critics, libraries, wants not his serious work, any more than it 
wanted Wordsworth’s sonnets or Shelley’s lyrics, or any more than 
it yet wants Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ or Shelley’s ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ 
But what then? If you are a man of letters, and feel the faintest 
pang at the unconcern of your generation in your pursuits, you are 
to be commiserated, but not much to be pitied. Who can take from 
you what you know, what you feel, what you project? A true and 
loving mother might with as much reason be hurt because the whole 
world does not make a pilgrimage to see her good and lovely children. 
Is it not enough that they are good and lovely? And the time will 
come when these will be good and lovely no more, when they will 
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have gone down into the narrow straight house, after the virtuous 
and loving mother who preceded them there. But if the offspring 
of the man of letters be good and lovely, he will go, and they will 
remain, an unfading possession. The “vile multitude,” as M. Thiers 
once called it, will still know nothing of them. Why should it? 
Does it even yet know anything of Homer, er Dante, or Shakespeare ? 
But the circle of their acquaintance will for ever be enlarging, and 
the worship of them will end by being coextensive with the ranks of 
those to whom worship is a familiar attitude. Time will do this for 
you; that same Time which makes all things even, and makes of the 
most celebrated politicians such an olla podrida that one scarcely 
dissociates a Solon from a Cleon. 

But it will, perhaps, be said, “How about the material rewards ? 
How abcut the plum-cake and pudding ?” The answer is very simple. 
The odds are tremendously against your “making money” by real 
literature ; and it is exceedingly probable that you would never make 
a decent livelihood by it. That is why we should advise every one 
who aspires to be a man of letters to be independent of letters as far as 
living is concerned. He must be prepared to make absolutely nothing 
by them; nay, he must be prepared to make sacrifices for them, and 
to lose by every book he publishes. If he cannot do this, then he 
had better leave it alone. If he wants a “ profitable” career, then 
let him go on the Stock Exchange, or deal in pig-iron. There can 
be no possible objection to his doing so. But if he loves letters, he 
must love them for their own sake, and because they are lovely, and 
loveable, and their own reward, exceeding great. Along with the love 
of them must grow up no vile or sordid passions. He must envy no 
man, begrudge no man anything, be vexed by no injustice, angered 
by no neglect, fretted by no imbecility. He must hope, indeed he 
must humbly believe, that he is doing good work; but he must not 
be impatient for any one else to believe or hope it concerning him. 
Neither must he even condescend to convert or conciliate, or to win 
premature recognition by the baser arts. Serenity must be his being’s 
end and aim; and life must lapse among tranquil contemplation, 
deep but noble emotion, and artistic activity. To think, to feel, and 
to write—behold his mission! To be run after belongs to Boanerges. 

At the later period of Macaulay’s life, and when he had made up 
his mind to act upon the choice at which he had long ago arrived, he 
moved his library and his household goods into as complete an imita- 
tion of a rural abode as his somewhat civic mind required. But we 
doubt whether perfect tranquillity of soul, that indispensable accom- 
paniment of the ideal life of letters, is to be had among the busy 
haunts of men. The worst feature of life is that it is impossible to 
know it well and not think illof it. One is reconciled to existence only 
by making one’s own life free from low passions, and forgetting all 
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about other people’s, treating them as figments of the brain. Little- 
ness is very contagious, and the lives of men in big cities is painfully 
little. Of all petty things, perhaps political life is the pettiest. I 
know nothing comparable to the depression of spirits which comes 
over one after listening long to what is ordinarily understood by poli- 
tical talk. Men no longer hate each other violently. They dislike, 
decry, and belittle each other; and small concerns are the mountains 
of their life. “If you could only see the cabbages which I planted 
with my own hands!” exclaimed Diocletian, when he had resigned the 
purple of the Roman Empire and retired to Dalmatia, and his suc- 
cessor tried to seduce him back to cares of state. But what if you 
have grown splendid cabbages and splendid pages at the same time! 
Bacon calls a garden the greatest recreation of the mind; and my 
ideal picture of as perfect a life as is attainable would be the life of a 
modest and serene man-of-letters, loving and loved, within surrounded 
by his books, without encompassed by his roses. 
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An Old Man's Darling. 
A STORY, 
By A. W. DUBOURG, 
AvTHOR oF ‘ Bitrer Fruit,’ ‘Bastn’s Farru, ‘ VirrorRta CONTARINI.’ 


(Joint Author of the Comedy ‘ New Men and Old Acres.’) 


Cuapter I, 
MISS LINDSAY THROWS DOWN THE GAUNTLET. 


Some said the ship had weathered the storm and arrived safely in 
port ; others said that an aged pilgrim had crossed Jordan. These 
persons dealt largely in metaphor, and dwelt at or about Dulwich, in 
which locality Jacob Vaughan had himself resided. Some said 
simply old Jacob’s dead, what the deuce is he worth? These persons 
lived by day in the City, returning to late dinner at Dulwich ; certain 
of them became metaphorical after dinner—indeed, from after dinner 
on Saturday until the following Monday morning, when they returned 
to simple language in the City, their wives and families remaining at 
Dulwich and retaining the use of metaphor throughout the week. 
Betwixt Vaughan’s death and his funeral, two questions were warmly 
debated in the neighbourhood: saving grace, and probate value, and, 
incidental of course to probate value, the question of the destination 
of the property. 

Certain metaphorical persons——they were chiefly ladies, the husbands 
being absent in the City—offered balm of comfort to Mrs. Corley, 
who was the sister of the deceased; they talked a great deal about 
resignation founded upon faith, and they also referred frequently to 
the passage of the Jordan. But Mrs. Corley was inconsolable, for 
while they thus talked she was thinking wistfully on the destination 
of the property; had that point been decided in her favour, she would 
have been able to accept with Christian meekness the monitions to a 
pious resignation; she had, however, most unfortunately been for 
some few years on bad terms with her rich brother, and really the 
two questions got so intermingled in her head, that whether people 
talked of grace, or probate, or next of kin, or Jordan, the result was 
unmitigated sorrow. 

As for Mr. Corley, he had been for many years a waiter upon 
fortune. He was “something in the City,” a profession which afforded 
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him a reasonable competence, but not affluence. Metaphorical as 
was his habit at Dulwich, he was accustomed to use the simplest 
language in the City. “It’s a d——d bad business!” he said to a 
sympathetic friend who addressed him on the question of probate 
value, “ I’m not even asked to the funeral.” 

Two of the greatest difficulties of a man’s life, or, more strictly 
speaking, of a man’s existence upon this earth, having regard to 
those persons who are anxious to avoid giving offence to friends and 
neighbours, are dinner parties and funerals. To both of these func- 
tions is attached the necessity of selection, with the heart-burning 
consequences of invidious distinction ; it is, indeed, possible to avoid 
the dilemma in the case of dinner-parties, by simply not giving 
dinners ; but burial is inevitable, and the friendships of a life have 
often been shattered by a funeral. 

Not that the late Mr. Vaughan cared about giving offence here and 
there—of course, being dead, he ought to be alluded to in the past 
tense—it is difficult to realise the fact of a man being dead when his 
volition lives, and acts, and re-acts, and moulds the lives of others, 
through the power of his will— being dead, he yet speaketh,” in the 
parchment voice of probate. And what was the offence which had 
estranged Jacob Vaughan from his family ? It was true that he was 
wayward and ungenerous by nature, of a mean and narrow spirit, but 
these things are easily forgiven in the possessor of wealth. He had 
erred in the one offence for which there was no forgiveness in the 
mean, narrow, selfish natures that surrounded him ;—he had married 
late in life. 

The fire of Jacob’s youth had been burnt out in the counting- 
house; a smouldering fire, never a bright generous flame, the 
counting-house had sufficed for its feeding; money-getting was the 
meat and drink of his soul. At last the term of his partnership 
expired ; it was intimated to him by his partners that the time for 
his retirement had arrived. He prayed earnestly, with tears even, 
for a renewal of the partnership at any cost, but young men were 
ready to step into his shoes. The partners were inexorable, and Jacob 
balanced the dearly-loved ledgers for the last time, and closed them 
with a heavy heart, and then he was thrust out into the cold, hard 
world, an old man, to begin life once more, with pockets full of gold. 
Poor old man! all the temptations of life around him, and only seuility 
to urge as an excuse for folly. 

He tried the innocent, but costly, amusement of water-colour draw- 
ings, with some success at first—not that he cared one jot for fore- 
grounds, or middle distances, or sky effects—the dealer’s assertion of 
value was beauty enough for him, and the emulation of acquisition and 
possession afforded the excitement he required. The passion, however, 
did not last very long; he lacked dash and boldness in his buying— 
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the picture-dealers alarmed him with their prices, other connoisseurs, 
with equal ignorance but greater nerve, carried off the prizes of the 
annual exhibitions, and at last he gave up the fine modern art of 
buying pictures in disgust. 

He tried other pursuits with indifferent success, and at last, as a 
final expedient, he married. His sister, Mrs. Corley, possessed among 
other household drudges a governess, a young lady of about twenty- 
four; interesting rather than absolutely handsome, with elegant, 
refined manners, which, in their very unobtrusiveness, stood forth in 
marked contrast with the brusquerie of Mrs. Corley. That lady’s 
tyranny towards her servants was tempered by a wholesome amount 
of fear, but with regard to Miss Mabel Smith, tyranny had full swing, 
for governesses are more plentiful than cooks, and therefore more 
easily replaced. The girl meekly endured her slavery, because her 
parents and a sick sister lived hard by in a small cottage, supported 
partly by her scanty wages; and, through the grudging grace of 
Mrs. Corley, she was permitted once or twice during the week to visit 
her parents and the invalid and cheer them by her presence. 

It is a difficult matter to inflate a withered heart with love, but the 
blind god was equal to the occasion. Jacob had always been fond in 
a carking spirit of running counter to his sister, and because she 
tyrannized over the governess, he sided with the oppressed out of pure 
naggling opposition. It was not a very hopeful seed for eventual 
growth into love and marriage. Love, however, cheerfully made the 
best of it, and fostered the sprouting shoot to good purpose. The 
thought of Mabel Smith gradually took root in Jacob’s mind. There 
was something very fascinating in the idea of tyranny—his sister 
ruled the pleasant, elegant-looking girl with a rod of iron—the girl 
quailed before her—why should he not possess a slave who would 
bend, if he so chose it, to his will ? and then there was something in- 
describably alluring in the girl’s tears—so love conquered Jacob. 
Mabel was wholly innocent of all suspicion as to Mr. Vaughan’s 
passion, but Mrs. Corley possessed quick, suspicious eyes ; without 
more ado, Mabel was summoned to a special interview with her mis- 
tress. Mrs. Corley was very angry, and not at all logical; the girl’s 
duplicity was first ruthlessly denounced, and ignorance of offence 
being pleaded as a rejoinder, an accusation of falsehood and prevari- 
cation followed, and finally the head and front of the offence was 
disclosed—an insidious attempt to win the heart and hand of Mr. 
Jacob Vaughan. Anxious as Mabel was to retain her situation for 
the sake of those at home, she could scarcely resist bursting into a 
laugh, so entirely preposterous did the idea appear. Her suppressed 
laugh was fatal; branded as a heartless adventuress, she was turned 
out of Mrs. Corley’s house, and that lady resolved from thenceforth, 
or at least during Jacob’s lifetime, that no home governess should be 
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harboured in her family circle—of course, after Jacob’s decease the 
question of home tuition might be viewed in other lights. 

On the other hand, at the cottage, although they kept silence on the 
subject, the idea of a rich husband did not seem so very preposterous 
to Mabel’s parents and sister. A rich husband for Mabel meant 
many comforts which are almost necessities for invalids; it meant, for 
instance, the south coast of England, which the doctors had one and 
all recommended for the sick girl who lay, day by weary day, on a 
sofa in a small cheerless room. Mabel’s father too had seen better 
days, and ill health had incapacitated him from all active work. 
When Mabel thought these things over she shuddered. 

Ah! a pleasant bright villa at Torquay ; comforts and luxuries now 
impossible for her to afford out of her scanty purse; the best medical 
advice, without stint ; better and more nourishing food, better wine— 
all at the cost of her hand. The first night of her return home she 
lay awake thinking of these things, while her sister slept, breathing 
uneasily, at her side; and she wept bitterly, for she loved a young 
man who was far away, yet ever present in her heart. But Mabel 
throughout her life had been so accustomed to think of others that 
it always seemed wickedness to her to think of herself. 

Jacob Vaughan paid a visit to the cottage and “took stock,” as he 
termed it, of the family affairs. In his selfish thoughts he quickly 
perceived the chains by which he might bind this noble girl, and 
make her his abject slave. An old man—but in the strength of her 
love for her parents and sister, he felt that he might safely defy all 
younger rivals as well before as after marriage—that he might rule 
and govern her young life at his will. Mother, father, and sister all 
declared with tears in their eyes that Mabel had been the most loving 
and devoted daughter and sister from her childhood—ever unselfish 
and self-denying. Jacob was well pleased with this assurance; it 
was evident to him that at the small cost of, say, some three or four 
hundred a year, this fair woman could be made as securely his as if 
she were immured in a strong tower guarded by a thousand guards. 

He spoke fairly enough, did Jacob; he made his offer without 
much preface or ado. She sat and trembled as he addressed his suit 
to her. “I’m not a young man,” said he, taking a seat at her side 
after the avowal had been made. “I can’t exactly expect you to love 
me as you would love a younger man, but still you may love an old 
man for his good heart. I mean to be very kind and good to you” 
—he took her reluctant hand—“ aye, and to them also,” he added, and 
her hand lay without resistance in his. Thus emboldened, his arm 
stole round her waist. She started up almost with a shriek, for she 
had sworn that no man’s arm, save his arm who was far away, should 
ever clasp her waist; and then the thought of that last interview 
flashed into her mind when she had parted from him and broken off 
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their hopeless engagement, though she had herself sworn in her own 
soul, then and there, to be ever true and faithful; and fiery words of 
rebuke rose on her lips, and anger and indignation gathered in her 
eyes. And then Jacob talked of that villa at Torquay, and of the 
many comforts he could and would afford for parents and invalid, and 
so the fiery words died away, and anger and indignation turned into 
tears, and with all submissiveness, but with beating heart, she let him 
hold her in his arms ; and thus talking, he was presently venturesomo 
enough to kiss her lips. She wrenched herself from his grasp, and 
with a cry of agofiy hurried out of the room, leaving him utterly 
dumfounded. 

It was a very small house—oh, for some place of intense solitude, 
far away, buried in distant hills, where she, and shame, and despair, 
could be alone together. She flew to the little room she shared with 
her sister. Her sister was in the ordinary sitting-room, reclining, as 
was her wont, with Christian resignation and meek endurance on the 
sofa. She locked the door, and fell sobbing on the bed. “Oh, my 
God,” she cried in her agony, “‘ have merey—not this horror, not this 
degradation—save me from this loathsome life.” She did not dare 
to cry very loudly ; even in this hour of agony she retained her 
thoughtfulness for others. The partitions were very thin; so she 
buried her face deep in the pillow, and stifled her sobs, and terrible 
thoughts of abhorrence racked her pure and maidenly heart. But the 
duty of self-sacrifice on behalf of her afflicted sister and her father had 
been taught her thoroughly well, and this lesson, earliest of all lessons, 
was so inwoven into her character that it retained its virtue even in 
these supreme moments of despair. “God,” they had taught her, 
“had made her strong, and well, and healthy, and it was for her to 
bear the cross her sister could not carry ;—her afflicted sister, who was 
forced to remain, by the mercy of Heaven's allwise and beneficent 
ruling, a prisoner to her bed and sofa.” 

Mabel prayed that she might die rather than endure the shame of 
such a marriage, but she quickly remembered that she must not die; 
that she had no business to think of death ; that life, not death, was 
her business ; life lived for the sake of taking care of those at home. 
At last the sobs died away, and sharp agony became a dull aching. 
She had felt nearly as much pain ere this, when she had given up, and 
prudently and wisely too, the young lover she still loved. After a 
time she bathed her red eyes, and arranged her disordered hair, and 
went quietly down stairs, and busied herself in making a custard 
pudding for her sister, who loved dear Mabel’s puddings so much, or 
rather as much as she could like any edible thing, and Mabel baked 
it deftly too. 

“Good Mabel, dear Mabel, precious Mabel,” cried the invalid 


gleefully, when Mabel carried in the pudding baked to a very turn, as 
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custard pudding must be baked, and she kissed Mabel with her thin 
pain-drawn lips, and looked so bright, and pleased, and grateful. 
Neither father, nor mother, nor invalid alluded directly to the offer. 
They had learned by experience the policy of leaving Mabel alone 
with her well-trained conscience. They talked, however, a good deal 
about Providence, and they thought a great deal about themselves. 

Every one loved the poor invalid; she was so very patient, and 
uncomplaining, and resigned. The metaphorical persons held her in 
deep love and reverence; they would come and sit with her, and 
sympathize with her, and ask her test questions as to the state of her 
soul, and her replies were always very edifying—a sweetness as of 
frankincense and myrrh, and a great richness of godly savour; it 
was indeed esteemed by many to be a very precious privilege to listen 
to her words, and assist at the unveiling of her soul. Yes, she 
knew she was the very greatest of all sinners; that her crimes were 
of the very blackest dye; aye, they assented readily. But did she 
possess faith ? they inquired anxiously. Yes, she would reply meekly, 
with upraised eyes. But not in works, they rejoined in still greater 
anxiety. No, not in works, she would answer firmly ; Heaven forbid! 
grace, saving grace, was her only faith. It was very affecting, and 
people often cried. Some ladies said to her mother as they left the 
room, lingering awhile in the little passage, “Dear Mrs. Smith, be 
sure that little parlour of yours is an ante-chamber to Heaven.” 
These ladies usually left tracts behind them, and they sometimes sent 
jelly, although jelly in its nature savours of works. 

As for Mabel, she didn’t feel all her sister felt, and she used in early 
days to ery at the thought of her own inherent depravity. Indeed 
as a young girl she had often prayed to be afflicted in the manner of 
her sister, and forced to recline upon a sofa, and enjoy all the spiritual 
blessings of faith. 

One day, shortly after Jacob’s offer had been accepted, and a great 
scandal had been created thereby, a lady, who had recently taken a 
house in the neighbourhood, and who was reputed to be soundly 
metaphorical, paid a visit to the Smiths’ cottage. 

Metaphor possesses the faculty of enabling people to enter the 
houses of others upon the slenderest introductions ; and Miss Lindsay, 
the lady in question, a spinster of a certain age, jerked herself 
suddenly into the invalid’s presence with very little preliminary 
ceremony. 

“This is my poor afflicted one,” said Mrs. Smith, pointing to her 
daughter on the sofa. 

“Good morning,” responded Miss Lindsay, mechanically, for her 
eyes were engaged in surveying the room. 

“T have two invalids to think of,” continued Mrs. Smith, mourn- 
fully. ‘My husband is far from enjoying the blessings of health.” 
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“Can’t work,” rejoined the visitor in an unsympathetic tone. 

“He is, I am sorry to say, incapacitated from taking an active 
part in the duties of life.” 

“Don’t earn money, eh ?” 

“ No, alas, the doctors forbid all physical exertion—of course, our 
means are very much narrowed.” 

“ Of course they are,” rejoined Miss Lindsay ; “ where’s your other 
girl ?” 

“My daughter Mabel is giving a lesson,” responded Mrs. Smith, 
with some hesitation—the fact was that Mrs. Smith was almost 
ashamed of mentioning Mabel’s name, so greatly had the good people 
around been horrified by the proposed marriage. “ Mabel has always 
been a good girl,” continued Mrs. Smith, apologetically, ‘ whatever 
persons may choose to say about her—most devoted to her parents 
and her sister.” 

“Tdon’t doubt it, ma’am,” answered Miss Lindsay, “I came here 
to see her—good morning ;” and Miss Lindsay rose to depart. 

“Won't you say a few words to poor Mary?” asked Mrs. Smith, 
amazed by Miss Lindsay’s want of conformity to metaphorical usage. 

“ Haven't time, ma’am, I only deal with sinners.” 

“But the blessed unction that was poured down Aaron’s beard,” 
pleaded Mrs. Smith. 

“‘ Unction ? fiddlesticks!” ejaculated Miss Lindsay, and she suddenly 
opened a wallet bag at her side, which contained a large assortment 
of tracts, classified into bundles of convenient size by elastic bands. 
Selecting one of these publications, she jerked it with an action simi- 
lar to that of dealing cards, to the invalid, and with a repetition of 
“good morning,” left the room. 

Mrs. Smith had never experienced such behaviour in her life, and— 
the meek of soul are often stout holders by dignity—she snatched up 
the tract, read the title, “ Stiff Collars; or, Don’t be Stuck up,” with 
indignation, and pursued the visitor into the passage. 

“Oh, ma’am, not this,” she cried—“my sweet child is full of 
meekness and humility—she don’t require this.” 

“Don’t she?” retorted Miss Lindsay, abruptly ending all dis- 
cussion by slamming the house door. Whether the words, “ Don’t 
she ?” signified a query or conveyed a sarcastic rebuke, Mrs. Smith 
could not quite determine; but she returned to her daughter in a 
state of great exasperation. 

“ Don’t fret, mother, dear,” said the invalid, sweetly. “ Let us en- 
dure all things to the end, knowing withal that our faith has a sure 
foundation,” and Mrs. Smith, with tears in her eyes, kissed her 
daughter's forehead. 

It so chanced, that Miss Lindsay encountered Mabel Smith close to 
her own residence. 
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“You're Mabel Smith,—I’m Miss Lindsay,” exclaimed that lady, 
by way of introduction. “I want to talk to you—come in.” Miss 
Lindsay was accustomed to speak in a tone of authority, and she led 
Mabel, who was of course well aware of Miss Lindsay’s theological 
standing in the neighbourhood, into her house. When they had 
entered the sitting-room, Miss Lindsay closed the door. 

“Take notice,” she began, abruptly, after scrutinizing Mabel from 
head to foot, “ that I don’t affect the graces of society; I always say 
what I feel—most people tell lies, and are therefore sugary on the 
surface—my sugar, if I have any, is all underneath, and requires 
patience before you get a taste. Now, to business; Mrs. Corley says 
you are a wicked, insidious, designing girl.” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed Mabel, indignantly. 

“ Hush, don’t make a noise,” continued Miss Lindsay, with autho- 
ritative manner. “ That’s what Mrs. Corley says, and all her friends 
—Now, mark me—I hate kissing as a rule, but I’m going to kiss 
you;” and Miss Lindsay suddenly kissed Mabel, to Mabel’s great 
astonishment. ‘There, that’s a proof of what I think about you—it’s 
an honest woman’s kiss, not one of your Judas’ kisses. So you're 
going to marry a man you don’t care twopence for.” 

“ Really, madam,” protested Mabel, blushing. 

“ Don’t prevaricate,” retorted Miss Lindsay,—“ not twopence, what 
woman could? When I heard the story, I said to myself, this girl is 
either very bad or very good—lI love bad people—the worse they are, 
the better I love °em—because I delight in conversion—and I love 
good people from their great rarity, just as I love a glass of very old 
port, when I get it—there’s goodness and goodness, mind you, and I 
hate that sort of goodness, because you can’t convert it; and yet it 
wants conversion badly enough. Well, I was very curious to see you. 
I went to your hone——” 

“ What did they say about me?” asked Mabel, nervously, 

“ Little enough ; but it was enough for me; bless you, my eyes are 
trained to see the truth through brick walls. I saw you were a good 
girl, and I cried from the time I left your house till I met you here.” 

“ Why, Miss Lindsay ?” asked Mabel, in astonishment. 

“ Because I’ve got a heart,” answered Miss Lindsay, briefly. “ You'll 
want a deal of prayer, my girl, to help you through with it—a 
husband like that. I know it’s plaguy hard to pray with a heavy 
heart. I know it has pleased the Almighty, I can’t tell why, but 
that’s not our business, to isolate you in this affair from all help at 
the hands of those who should help. Come to me, I’m sent to help you. 
Depend upon it, He thought it was too heavy a burden for you to be 
left quite alone without any human love for support. It’s your right to 
come to me, remember—walk straight into this room, and say, Margaret 
Lindsay, I want you—it will be my bounden duty to obey the call.” 
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When Miss Lindsay’s voice lost its asperity it became very sweet. 
In an instant it touched Mabel’s heart, and she burst into tears. 
“ Bless you,” she murmured, and she sank down at Miss Lindsay’s 
feet. “I think sometimes it will kill me,” she muttered, speaking 
her own thoughts rather than directly addressing Miss Lindsay. 
“When I think what he will say and feel, I almost go mad ;—the 
thoughts are always worse at night, and I daren’t cry for fear of dis- 
turbing poor Mary.” 

“ Who is he ?” asked Miss Lindsay, going bluntly to the point. 

‘‘The man I love,” answered Mabel. 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Far away-—a civil engineer—Tiflis. It’s all broken off now—we 
are both quite free; only I’m not free, I never can be free, because I 
love him, What will he think of me,” she sobbed, “ when he hears 
of this marriage ?” 

“What do they say about this at home?” inquired Miss Lindsay. 

“They know the engagement is broken off. It was a foolish boy 
and girl engagement, they always said. It was a foolish engagement 
I know,” she added, mournfully, “for he had nothing—only, God 
knows, it was true love.” 

“Alas! I feared all this,” said Miss Lindsay, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“ Sometimes—sometimes,” cried Mabel,—and she hesitated. 

“Sometimes, my child ?” inquired Miss Lindsay. 

“No, no—impossible !” exclaimed Mabel, leaving the broken sen- 
tence unfinished. “ He’s taken a villa for them at Torquay, a lovely 
sea-view. They are so pleased at the idea—the very thought of it 
has made Mary better already. We've been to choose the chintz this 
morning, he and I; and he’s ordered a new invalid couch for Mary, 
and ” Tn a fresh burst of grief she clung convulsively to Miss 
Lindsay. “ Bless you, dear lady, for seeking me—for letting me 
have my cry out at your house ;—it would vex them so at home—I 
daren’t cry there. I must do it—I must do it!” she added, with 
rapid utterance; “if I don’t kill myself before that accursed wedding 
day,” and she buried her face in Miss Lindsay’s lap. “ You area 
woman,” she gasped, in painful voice; “you can guess what I feel— 
how my whole womanhood revolts at the thought.” 

Not a word did Miss Lindsay vouchsafe; she let the girl cling 
to her, and she made shift to open her wallet with all its stores of 
faith, and admonition, and consolation; her fingers ran over the little 
bundles with that sensitive knowledge with which fingers run over 
the keys of a piano. Three or four times did her fingers thus run, 
and each time with greater hesitation. At length, with a deep sigh, 
she closed the wallet, for the first time in her life, without with- 
drawing a tract. Miss Lindsay never spoke unless she had some 
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definite thing to say. She remained silent until the girl had ceased 
sobbing, and when Mabel raised her face, Miss Lindsay kissed her. 
There seemed to be some soothing comfort in the kiss, and Mabel rose 
to her feet. 

“ It’s past five,” she exclaimed, anxiously. ‘“ Mary’s tea, and she 
can’t bear the girl’s thick toast. Bless you for all the good you've 
done to me!” she cried, as she kissed Miss Lindsay with a heartfelt 
kiss. 

“ Remember, you're to walk in,” answered Miss Lindsay, “ just as 
you are, bonnet or not, fine dress or scrubby, and say, ‘ Margaret 
Lindsay, I want you’—good bye,” and Mabel hurried away. 

“ Beaten,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay, with sorrow and mortification, 
as soon as she was alone. She sat awhile reflecting. ‘Dumb too, 
when I had great need to speak! This is your doing, hey!” and she 
leaned her elbows on the table, and bent forward as if in the act of 
addressing some one on the opposite side. “You were here, were 
you? and in this room too, you scoundrel! I thought, as I walked 
up the road, that you must be at the bottom of the mischief, or 
Margaret Lindsay would not have been set to look after this girl. 
it’s no use, I tell you,” she continued, tauntingly, and her face wore 
an expression of ineffable contempt. ‘“ Margaret Lindsay’s got the 
girl, recollect—you’ve had many a hard tussle with Margaret-—Mar- 
garet’s going to keep watch over that girl’s soul. You'd best be off, 
1 say”—Miss Lindsay shook her bonnet defiantly —“ you con- 
temptible hound! I’ve got the sharp sword and the buckler. Avaunt, 
I say, or you'll get the worst of it!” and Miss Lindsay rose from 
her chair, and turned her back on her invisible adversary with 
contempt. 

“Ts it too late for this week’s ‘Brazen Vessel, I wonder? No, 
Wednesday evening for insertion in Saturday’s edition. Not a moment 
to be lost though,” and Miss Lindsay returned to the table and seized 
pen and paper with energy. -“ Urgent,” she headed her note to the 
editor of the ‘ Vessel.’ “ Karnest prayer is anxiously asked on behalf 
of a young girl who is obliged, through pressure of family affairs, to 
enter into the holy state of matrimony with an old man.” She folded 
up the note and addressed the envelope. “ Pooh!” she exclaimed 
derisively, “you may sneer and snigger over my shoulder as much as 
ever you like; but I shall pray hard for her myself up to Saturday 
afternoon. ‘The first edition of the‘ Vessel’ catches the early morning 
trains tothe country. They'll be hard at prayer by Saturday evening 
throughout England ; Glasgow will get it by the last train. You don’t 
like Scotch prayer, do you? It’s so stout and strong—full in the mouth, 
hey? Let Glasgow once set to praying, and your chance of harming 
that girl isn’t worth twopence. Ah! I knew tke mere mention of 
Glasgow would drive you out,” and Miss Lindsay started up. “ Harm 
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her if you dare!” she cried defiantly, by way of a parting shot at her 
routed foe. 

Whatever form it took, Miss Lindsay’s love was at least no dead 
thing. It went and Jived in the heart of Mabel Smith. 

There were many beautiful and touching episodes, deeply edifying 
withal, connected with Mabel’s marriage. Not that very much in- 
terest was felt in the bride; the great interest of the occasion cen- 
tered in the invalid. Jacob had resolved to do the thing “hand- 
some,” and do it hedid. The ¢trowsseaw was exhibited in the little 
parlour, and many metaphorical ladies attended to see the sight. 
‘hey also contributed their little offerings,—chiefly ‘ Bogatzky’s 
Golden Treasury,’ of which a large store gradually accumulated. 
The lovely wedding dress, rich white corded silk, with Honiton lace 
veil and trimmings, rested, with due muslin coverings of course, on 
the high-backed school chair which used to rack poor Mabel’s back, 
strong and healthy as it was, when she wasa child. This chair and 
its precious burden stood close to Mary’s couch. The travelling dress 
also, rich brown silk with full velvet trimmings, was on view, and other 
dresses—dinner, not ball, of course, which would have been carnal. 
Then there was a lovely dressing case, with engine-turned silver tops, 
engraved “M. V.” as a monogram; a costly massive bracelet, and 
other expensive jewels. 

Oh, but to see the poor invalid look so bright and cheerful; that 
was indeed the lovely edifying sight. Mabel, on the contrary, was 
suffering from a bad headache, at least that was the excuse Mrs. 
Smith offered for her absence; she had, in fact, locked herself into 
the little room upstairs, and she lay grovelling on the fioor with the 
buzz of voices below her, fighting hopelessly with the horror that 
filled her soul. 

“And does not poor dear Mary repine,” whispered the metaphorical 
ladies, with tender concern, to Mrs. Smith, “‘ when she sees all these 
creatures of dross and earthy vanity, which contrast so sadly with 
her poor afflicted state ?” 

“Qh, no,” answered Mrs. Smith, with a mother’s pride, and yet 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Ask the blessed one what she feels.” 

They asked her: 

“ Do not these carnal things,” they said (they mostly wore sealskin 
jackets, and some oi the jackets were trimmed with real sable), ‘do not 
these carnal things make you repine and fret at your sad earthly lot ?” 

“Qh, no,” replied the invalid with cheerful alacrity. “I rejoice in 
these poor worldly things for dear Mabel’s sake. I love to look at 
them because they are for her happiness, but as for me, I have a 
casket of precious jewels.” 

“The pearl without price ?” asked the ladies anxiously. (Many of 
them possessed diamonds for evening wear, and they wore them.) 
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“ Yes,” answered the invalid. “I humbly trust that I do possess 
that priceless jewel ;’ and her countenance beamed with joyful ex- 
pression, but the ladies and Mrs. Smith averted their faces to conceal 
their tears. 

The crowning sweetness of all was the demeanour of the invalid 
throughout the wedding-day. So cheerful, and yet so soberly and 
religiously cheerful, and, at the same time, so wonderfully resigned. 
Mabel looked very handsome, it is true, and the wedding dress became 
her well, but her countenance was hard and stony, and her eyes were 
almost disfigured by a fixed cold stare. She went through the 
religious ceremony like a sleep-walker. Bystanders said she evidently 
had no heart—a worldly, mercenary girl, to have accepted such a 
match, and her character was written clearly enough in her face. 

Of course Miss Lindsay had not been asked to the wedding; she 
did not even attend the ceremony atthe church. Mabel had furtively 
cast her eyes around to see if she were present, but Miss Lindsay did 
not dare trust herself, and therefore prudently remained at home. 
The invalid had requested to see her sister alone as soon as she 
returned from the church, and Mabel entered the room in all her 
wedding finery. Through some mistake—and the little house was 
inconveniently crowded—several of the guests strayed into the room 
after Mabel. 

“ Dear, precious Mabel,” cried the invalid, clasping her sister's hand, 
and kissing it fervently, “ I have been praying for you all the time you 
were at church. I have been present with you in the spirit. Oh, darling! 
you are now the wife of a rich man ; riches bring their own temptation ; 
let us try to remember that these things are but vanity of spirit—that 
the soul is more precious than the vile body, and the spirit than much 
gold.” She spoke very fluently, but in the presence of so many 
gnests gathered round her couch, she modestly refused to continue her 
exhortation. Mabel listened to it all with the fixed stony expression, 
and people greatly marvelled at her hardness of heart. 

There was a very handsome breakfast, plenty of champagne, for 
Jacob had resolved that the thing should be done well, of course the 
Smiths could not have afforded such an entertainment. The health 
of the bride and bridegroom was duly drunk. The clergyman who 
had performed the marriage ceremony suddenly exclaimed, “ Let us 
pray,” and accordingly the company proceeded to prayer, falling on 
their knees round the table, and praying over a débris of broken 
French rolls and a littering of jelly and blancmange and half-emptied 
champagne glasses. The prayer offered was full of unction, and very 
comforting to the great majority present, but the heart of Mabel was 
like a glowing coal—a sense of unutterable shame weighed upon her. 
The clergyman prayed that long life might be granted to the married 
pair, and Mabel prayed for speedy death. 
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At last it was time for Mabel to prepare for the journey; she 
’ retired to her little room followed by the servant-girl. The ex- 

citement of the day had been too much for the nerves of the poor 
invalid, and Mrs. Smith was forced to remain with her afflicted 
daughter. Mabel flung off her wedding dress ; she suddenly told the 
maid that she must see her mother; she could endure the torture of 
silence no longer ; speak she must, she had terrible words to utter— 
she had not dared to confess her feelings to her sister—she felt that 
she was as much degraded as the vilest of her sex; that gloss it as 
she might, she had sold her youth and beauty for gold. Mrs. Smith 
hurried into the room in a state of great excitement. ‘ She was so 
sorry she couldn’t stay a moment, poor Mary was evidently giving 
way.” 

“ Listen to me, mother,” cried Mabel in her agony. ‘TI, too, am 
your daughter.” 

Mrs. Smith was terrified by the expression of Mabel’s face, and she 
was constrained to remain. Suddenly there was a cry down-stairs 
for Mrs. Smith, and the maid burst into the room almost breathless. 
“ Please, ma’am, Miss Mary —” and Mrs. Smith flew down-stairs at 
the first note of alarm. 


“ Please, Miss Mabel,” said the maid, “‘ Mr. Vaughan says it’s time 
to start.” 


#‘I shall be ready directly,” answered Mabel, “go!” and she 
huddled on the fine travelling costume. 

“ Mabel, dearest,” cried Mr. Vaughan from the foot of the stairs, 
“are you nearly ready ?” 

She shuddered at his voice—she scarcely knew what she was 
doing; she suddenly seized a pair of long scissors which lay in a 
sheath on the dressing-table, and hid them in her bosom. Her brain 
whirled with pain, she staggered down-stairs; Jacob met her and 
supported her on his arm. ‘There were, many kisses given and warm 
farewells, but she still retained the hard stony glance; her father led 
her to the carriage. ‘ Margaret Lindsay,” she murmured, “I want 
you.” ‘There was a sudden bustle and stir—sundry little boys who 
were crowding in curiosity round the carriage were brushed aside— 
and Miss Lindsay’s gaunt figure bent into the carriage, she caught 
Mabel in her arms and kissed her, but not one word did she vouch- 
safe, and she vanished with the suddenness of her appearance. Mabel 
burst into tears. By accident, in stooping forward, the scissors fell 
down. Amid a shower of rice and satin shoes the carriage drove 
away. 

“ Why, Mabel darling,” cried Jacob, picking up the scissors, “ they 
must have fallen from the travelling-bag.” He gave them to her. 
She took them from his hand with a shudder, and placed them in the 
bag. She shrank away from him, she could not dissemble her terror 
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and abhorrence when he approached her; but it was the hour of his 
triumph—the triumph of his gold over youth and beauty. He 
laughed at her reluctance and her terror, for he knew he held the 
girl in his power. Again she prayed for death, but she let him the 
while press her hand at his will, and clasp her waist as they ae to 
the station. 

After the departure of the married pair, as soon as _— had 
sufliciently recovered from her fainting-fit, they had the exceeding 
comfort of another prayer. It was really almost too sweetly affecting 
for many of the persons present, so very beautiful and apt was the 
reference which the clergyman made to the wise virgins with oil in 
their lamps. The discourse clearly pointed to the invalid, who had 
been undoubtedly the heroine of the marriage festival. 

‘Dearest girl,” asked the metaphorical ladies with the tenderest 
concern, “Oh, tell us! Have you a lamp; do you possess any oil ?” 

“ Both lamp and oil, so I humbly trust,” she answered in a low but 
steadfast voice, and her head sank back in exhaustion on the couch. 
It was very lovely to look at her pale face lighted by the bright smile 
of faith. 

Indeed, all agreed that it was a most edifying occasion—that 
nothing could be more marked than the blessed spirituality of the one 
sister, and the hard worldliness of the other. Even the waiter, at 
7s. Od. for the breakfast and afternoon (he was due in the evening at 
a dinner, and afterwards at a ball supper, and was therefore a man 
engrossed by worldly affairs), was deeply affected as he stood in the 
passage seeking for Mammon at the hands of retiring guests. “ Not 
that I hold with your fruity champagnes at a low figure,” said he, 
“and the company was more for tracts than shillings, but I’m 
blessed if the praying wasn’t that beautiful that the very air seemed 
full of cherubs like, as I leaned agen the ‘ ballisters’ with the parlour 
door ajar, because the room was that stuffy.” 

As the guests were departing, the clergyman, full of spiritual 
buoyancy, announced his intention of calling on Miss Lindsay (his 
first pastoral visit) during the afternoon. “You'll find her a very 
peculiar person,” they all said. 

The clergyman did call, and he did find Miss Lindsay a very 
peculiar person. Of course, he talked about the wedding—his 
language was very round and smooth—and Miss Lindsay grew very 
irritable and jerky; he also alluded to the blessed manifestation of 
spiritual life which he had just witnessed. Miss Lindsay grew still 
more irritable, used her favourite word “ fiddlesticks ” very often, and 
finally called him a fool to his face, whereat he retired, greatly 
discomfited, probably for the first time in his life ; but he was by no 
means the first person, clerical or lay, that Miss Lindsay had dis- 
comfited by excessively plain speaking. 
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Miss Lindsay retired to her room that evening in a very angry 
mood; she usually laid the Bible open before her on the dressing- 
table while she brushed her long back hair. Her enemies always had 
a very hot time of it during this process ; what she felt she felt, and 
what she felt she said ; entanglement by comb was a very special source 
of invective, and her arch-enemy was particularly liable to fare badly 
at this period of her toilet; this evening she was especially irate 
against him. 

“Why can’t you show yourself, you despicable coward, instead of 
twisting and wriggling about in the dark? Why, because you don’t 
dare! You haven’t dared to show your ugly face since brave old 
Martin—glorious old Martin—flung his inkstand at your head. I’m 
only a woman though, he was a big man, he could thunder out a 
psalm at you, I can’t with my croaky voice. Why don’t you try to 
frighten me? Ah! but Margaret wears the good armour, tried and 
true, and she comes of a fighting family, does Margaret—you know 
that well enough, you cur; you know my blessed father and my 
uncle Harry sleep at Chillianwallah. Cold steel, hey? When old 
Gough gave the word, and they fell leading their men; and my 
brother Bob—my bright-eyed noble Bob, my darling Bob !—he died 
by the side of God’s saint and soldier, Havelock—that’s why you 
daren’t face Margaret. And that girl—Heaven help her, I can’t! I 
daren’t even think about her, and I'm not going to tell lies to God— 
that girl, I say, you wouldn’t have dared to assail her face to face, so 
you are going to attack her, mean scoundrel as you are, through the 
very lines of her goodness, and her generosity, and her self-devotion, 
and her constancy. Ah! you can’t hide your mean dodges from me. 
You've puffed up the poor souls of those around her with spiritual 
pride—you know I’m no match for you at that game—sheep, as well 
as shepherd; that miserable blatant bag of windy words that came 
maundering here to-day—he won’t come a second time, I'll warrant ! 
Yes, you've dragged that girl to degradation through the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and you are going to tempt her to destruction through 
her love and her constancy; you are going to warp in her the sense 
of right and wrong; you mean to bring that lover home at some 
accursed moment and fling him in her way. That's your vile 
wretched game, you crawling beast. Margaret’s no fool, she can 
see in the dark, recollect—but Margaret’s to the fore—Glasgow, 
and the ‘Brazen Vessel!’ and we mean one and all to fight for 
Mabel’s soul !” 

Cuapter II. 
MABEL'S HONEYMOON. 


Mazen learnt the greatness of her crime in that drive from her 
father’s house to the railway-station—the horror of her position 
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utterly overcame her. She felt she had sold herself for the man’s 
gold, but she had not been able to cast off her sense of shame— 
degraded, yet lacking shamelessness to lull the dishonour. Self- 
sacrifice, whither had it led her? Better have been selfish and clung 
to honour than endure this fvarful abasement for the sake of others ; 
and so there fell upon her that saddest of all trials which beset the 
human heart—the dark hour when good turns into evil, and the clear 
waters run with blood. 

“Tf it must be so, make me vile,” she cried, in the agony of her 
soul; “efface my womanhood by degradation. I Lave committed a 
great sin, make me also a great sinner—I shall go mad else;” and. 
through her fevered brain flashed thoughts of suicide in divers 
manners, and she eagerly canvassed each desperate suggestion as it 
flew before her. And all this time he held her hand clasped fondly 
in his, and revelled in his victory. 

They arrived at the station; a coupé had been “ engaged” for the 
newly-married pair. He led her triumphantly along the platform ; 
she with downcast eyes and hard-set face. On the theory of probable 
largess, there was a certain ceremony of fussy attendance on the part 
of guards and porters which sufficiently stamped the old man and 
young woman as bride and bridegroom. On a railway-platform, 
the many pilgrims of life’s journey halt awhile and stand together— 
strange jumble of divergent feelings within the compass of a limited 
area! Saints and sinners, cynics and worldlings, brave young hearts 
full of noble enthusiasm, and old hearts true to the core—to one and 
all, bride and bridegroom possessed some interest more or less. The 
saints condemned, the sinners rejoiced vindictively, the cynics smiled, 
the worldlings, in the thought of Mammon, realised the situation, but 
the brave young hearts sorrowed; the young women, who had defied 
poverty for true love’s sake, pitied the miserable bride. In the 
holiness of their love, they could fathom the horror of a loveless 
union—aye, and there were other women who rejoiced as they gazed, 
with hard, scornful gaze, at the bride; she, too, had sold herself, for 
all the consecration of her shame by holy rite and ring. 

It seemed to Mabel, in the strange excitement of her brain, as if 
she could see into the minds of the bystanders and read their damning 
thoughts. She was conducted to the coupé; she started back in 
horror. If she entered that compartment, she would be alone with 
this man for the whole journey; she could not endure that revolting 
thought. 


“T hate a cowpé—another carriage!” she exclaimed ; “I can’t bear 
the draught.” 

It was useless for Jacob to protest with so many curious bystanders 
gathered round. She entered, by hazard, another comp —ny 
carriage, so that there were other passengers in it. 
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As the train started, there were signs of significant derision in the 
crowd ; but the young women, who pitied her, uttered a silent prayer on 
her behalf. Jacob was angry and provoked, and after arranging the 
wraps and bags, sat sulkily at her side, without speaking. There were 
two other passengers in the carriage, a young man and a young woman ; 
evidently husband and wife. Mabel’s chief anxiety at first was to 
discover whether these people were going the whole journey. To 
this end, her ears strove to catch their talk; but little by little she 
grew absorbed in their happiness; she could see the holy cord of love 
and sympathy which bound them together, and she felt, with dismay, 
that the cord of her love stretched far away across land and ocean to 
the first and only love of her life—that he and she were truly man 
and wife—that the marriage-ceremony of the morning had put 
asunder those whom God had joined together. At last, by some 
accident, a remark was made which presently grew into a conversa- 
tion. The young woman, who was very sweet and charming, seemed 
anxious to descend from her own region of happiness and strive with 
sympathy to cheer Mabel’s heart. She said but little, but Mabel felt 
she meant much, and she blessed her for her kindness. Unfortunately, 
these pleasant passengers were only going half way on the destined 
journey to the Lakes. To Mabel’s dismay, they descended from the 
carriage at a wayside station, and the young wife bid Mabel a tender 
adieu. The last time Mabel saw them, they were standing together 
on the platform, she leaning on his arm, and tears were in her eyes 
as she waved a farewell to the departing train. 

She was alone now with this man in the carriage—her husband ! 
But there was nothing in her heart to assure her that he was her 
husband. Truly, there had been a wedding-ceremony that morning, 
but it had become dwarfed to an insignificant recollection. It was 
incredible that words could make that man her husband. Aye, and 
her signature! It was incredible that pen and ink could make her 
his wife. There seemed, in her unbalanced mind, to be no relation 
between a form of words and marriage. Impossible! The man she 
was with could not be her husband. 

Jacob had by this time forgotten his sulky fit, and forgiven the 
affair of the coupé ; he was gracious once more. 

“Come, Mabel,” he exclaimed, “ give me a kiss, and make it up.” 

He approached her; she shrank away from him into the corner of 
the carriage, with a shudder. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, with rising anger. “Give mea kiss 
directly.” 

She made no answer. He threw himself back into his seat. He 
had resolved to make her his slaye—resolved to domineer over her as 
his sister had done, and he was determined to commence his course of 
training forthwith. 
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“You married me,” he said, “ not for love, 1 know that well enough 
—but you had a purpose.” 

“T had,” she answered, facing him with desperation ; the moment 
had come for speaking the truth without stint. “I married you 
because I loved them—because they were poor, and I could scarcely 
find them bread. I knew that women have married for money, or 
rank, and not for love. I knew that women have endured the 
degradation of marriage without love—then why not I, if I could 
procure comforts for them? I thought that I could endure this 
shame, but I can’t. I thought that I could be your slave—I could 
be that; but your wife, never.” 

“ Why not have thought of all this before ?” he asked in astonish- 
ment at the terrible frankness of her ayowal. 

“ Because I had believed I was more despicable than I am. I 
meant when I married—I honestly meant—to accept the position, 
even if I died in the effort; but I can’t-——” 

“And if I say that they shan’t enjoy one penny of my money, 
what then ?” he exclaimed vindictively. 

“Heaven must help them,” she answered. “I can’t help them at 
the price of my shame.” 

“Shame!” he exclaimed, losing all control: “shame; why you are 
my wife.” 

“ No, never, as long as I live!” 

“Married this very day !” 

“ Words, words,” she answered bitterly; ‘man’s doing, not God’s. 
I have done an accursed thing; I know that, God help me.” 

“Ah, my fine lady! but you are my wife,” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “You must be tamed; taught obedience. Kiss you I 
will, it is my right ; you are mine, irrevocably mine,” and with angry 
resolution he once more approached her. Again she drew back from 
him, crouching in the corner of the carriage—all thought of the 
marriage ceremony was blotted out of her mind—all recollection that 
he did possess a husband’s rights was effaced: it seemed as if some 
stranger were offering her a shameful insult. She covered her face 
with her hands tight clasped. “ Look you!” he cried in bated breath, 
and well-nigh foaming at the mouth with rage, “my house, bed, and 
board, or a beggar outside my door.” 

“A beggar,” she answered back defiantly. 

“ Aye, and they shall be beggars too,” he continued ; “they shall 
live on in their narrow poverty ; they shall cast their reproaches on 
that woman, daughter and sister; that wife, who has forgotten a 
wife’s duties, and called a wife’s honour shame. Mind, I can love or 
I can hate.” 

“Hate, hate,” she retorted bitterly; not love, that accursed 
thought. 
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“ What, marry an old man for his money-bags, hey? Ah! but he 
was too sharp, my dainty lady—your future depends on your good 
behaviour—their future, too, on your good behaviour. Ah! ah! 
the villa at Torquay, I shall let it! That allowance of money, 
which would have made all things smooth and easy. I shall keep it 
at my bankers—think well of all these things.” 

She was silent beneath his threats. Presently she burst into tears. 
Alas! it was but too true; he had full power to give effect to his 
threats—full power to render her sacrifice vain. He thought her 
tears meant submission—at least they proved the power of his 
words—he loved her in his strange, morbid love, and her tears had a 
. special allurement in his eyes. He felt very proud of her too—proud 
of her fine spirit; he exulted in the thought that the strong web of 
his own weaving was woven round the haughty girl—and there was 
sweet triumph, too, in the thought that he had wrested her from 
another man ; his possession, by the strong bond of law human and 
divine. The past fracas was only part and parcel of the taming pro- 
cess ; he changed his position and took the seat next to her. 

“You foolish girl,” he cried. “You frightened child, I’m full of 
kindness. I want to make you happy, give you all you want or wish. 
I want to do all I can for them, only I must have a little love.” He 
maundered on awhile, she listening to him with palpitating heart. 
Thus emboldened, he clasped her hand in his—her husband truly by 
marriage-rite—but he seemed to her, in the agony of her feelings, 
which warped facts as well as judgment, to be some vile wretch who 
was trying to lure her with base offers from her husband—that man 
far away in eastern land—her rightful husband in the sigkt of God. 

Again he attempted to kiss her; to draw his arm round her waist 
—sacrilege! with that thought of her lover strong in her mind, she 
started up, and strove to thrust away his arm. They struggled 
together—he was furious, mad with rage—but her strength out- 
matched his; and half through her strength, half through a sudden 
jerk of the train, he fell down on the floor of the carriage. 

She was breathless, but uninjured in her young strength, though 
her heart beat with almost audible beats. He will rise with renewed 
fury, she thought, and for the moment she purposed with mad des- 
peration to fling herself out of the carriage, her hand was on the 
window—she turned in terror. 

But, good God, he did not attempt to move. What was it? What 
did it mean? She had been prepared for curses, but he did not 
speak. He only groaned, and breathed with painful, gasping breath. 
A great horror filled her soul—she sank down on her knees. “Oh, 
my God! what have I done?” she cried in her exceeding terror. 
“Spare him or kill me; if he dies, don’t let me live—my husband in 
sickness and in health—my husband by plighted troth. I’ve sworn 
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it; those words were in my mouth this very day. Oh, my God! is 
it possible I can have killed him? Is this the curse of Cain ?” she 
groaned in agony—“ has that awful crime fallen on my head—red 
hands and yet a bride!” Fearful visions flew before her eyes; 
the nightmare vision of an embodied horror clung round her with 
relentless persistence; she struggled up, almost mechanically, to 
reach her travelling-bag in the netting to procure brandy and smel- 
ling-salts, but she staggered forward, stumbled, and fell down insen- 
sible at her husband’s feet. 

















